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A Mutual Obligation 


In the bits of eulogy that appeared here and there, 
of the late Henry Irving, were found these words: 
‘* His voice would sensibly soften when a woman en- 
tered the room.’”’ Nothing in all the outpouring of 
praise of this man’s character touched tine fineness of 
his manhood like these words of tribute. It was not 
that he was polished in manner and deferential toward 
woman in a conventional sense, but that there existed 
in his complex nature a lofty ideal of womanhood that 
was instantly manifest in her presence. Such imper- 
sonal homage is rare in these days; the strenuous new 
woman who would construe the softened tone as a siren 
lullaby to lure her_from her rights seldom calls it 
forth. 

What has this to do with teaching a primary 
school? Much. One trembles at the power in the 
hands of the primary teacher. And in nothing does 
she need more wisdom than in her interpretation of 
the sex relation that should exist between her boys 
and girls. The need of delicate management in this 
matter is apparent from the day they enter school 
together. The boy inherits a boisterous delight that 
he escaped being a girl, and in these early days, 
treats the little victim who was not so lucky with 
scorn or condescension as the mood suits him. He is 
impatient of the girl who cries and can’t do things. 
She, in turn, looks upon this tyrannical boy as 
her natural enemy and pettishly appeals to him or 
resents the merest trifles, according to temperament. 
How is the teacher to adjust these two very natural 
beings to each other in the long months before her 
and put them on the neutral plane of a just and happy 
comradeship? However successful she may seem to 
be in this in the school-room she knows that in nine 
homes out of ten her work will be undone by contrary 
influences. Still the duty cannot be ignored. In this 
matter, the setting of the mould vitally influences the 
after life of these children. 

The primary school boy is not too young to under- 
stand what knightly protection means. He loves the 
word knight when told the stories of the old days. 
His little soul longs to do brave deeds. He is capable 
of the purest chivalry if he is managed tactfully. But 
he is neither to be forced, shamed, or nagged into a 
knightly attitude to overbearing, whimsical little girls 
and the teacher makes a sad mistake who attempts it. 
Only the old-fashioned womanly qualities of gentleness, 
unselfishness, and kindly helpfulness will call out the best 
in boy nature, even as his knightly qualities will best win 
her loyalty. The obligation is mutual. The little girl 
who is broken-hearted because the boy will not draw 
her sled up hill is not to be coddled by the teacher and 
told she is abused. She had no right to demand that 
he should do it simply because she is a girl. The favor 
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is to be won and gratefully accepted. If she is not 
favored by the gods with the winning power, or the boy 
does not “ appeal” to her (such things have been), let 
her draw her own sled independently, patiently, and with 
a true comrade spirit. To indulge in a defiant I-ask- 
no-favors spirit is to shut up every avenue of good 
fellowship from her boy companions. Like her older 
sisters she pays the price, in this, of her mental atti- 
tude. Little by little the teacher can make it under- 
stood that the vain, selfish little girl who is aggrieved 
because she is not the belle of the coasting ground, 
and the lordly, mannish boy who cannot be just and 
helpful because he is not adored by the little girl, are 
both wrong; they must begin the life-lesson of mutual 
obligation under the teacher’s guidance. School is 
life in miniature, and the teacher with a mixed school 
of girls and boys must deal with social relations that 
make or mar life’s happiness. 


Literature in Second Grade of 
Horace Mann School 
(New York City) 


EDITH VERY 


HE social evolution of the life of primitive man in the 
pastoral and agricultural period is made the basis of 
study in the second grade. 

To illustrate the social conditions and problems of 
the pastoral stage, the Bible stories of Abraham and David 
are related by the teacher, because there are no books of 
simple vocabulary about these shepherds that are adapted 
for the second grade. The children memorize the Twenty- 
third Psalm, ‘The Sheep Shearer’s Song,” “‘ The Shepherd 
Dog,’ and poems about sheep. 

In the manual work, they model in clay the corrals, huts, 
and sheep. To carry out the ideal of individual development, 
each child is permitted to work on the part which appeals 
to him. Closely following these clay modeling lessons of 
the distinctive features of the shepherd’s life, come the 
iessons about sheep skins and woolen garments. A large 
sheep skin is brought into the school-room, where the chil- 
dren can examine it carefully ; they are allowed to shear for 
themselves about two handfuls apiece. They see its grimy, 
oily, and dirty condition ; they observe the burrs, and are 
eager to pick them out and to understand their presence ; 
they wash the wool with soap and water; they dry it and 
pull it apart, and learn its real texture. They make small 
carding combs to separate and prepare the wool for the 
spindle upon which the coarse fibre is wound. ‘The simple 
rudiments of making yarn are thus acquired. Finally small 
looms are made, and the methods of weaving, including the 
use of the heddles and needles, teach the children to pro- 
duce a bit of material, essentially alike, in all its chief quali- 
ties, to that used by man of the pastoral age. At this point 
of the development, the modern processes of manufacture 
are explained, which give the children knowledge, although 
elementary in character, of some processes of the textile 
arts. All this work primarily illumines their literature, while 
the songs and stories fill their imagination with pictures of 
actual life. Many illustrations of sheep and shepherds are 
used from paintings of Millet and Mauve, which help to 
visualize their studies, as well as cultivate a taste for good 
art. The study of the Biblical shepherd’s life is followed by 
the Swiss shepherd and his picturesque surroundings, then 
by the shepherd of the northwest in our own country. The 
child gains from many sources a definite knowledge, and an 
actual experience of the difficulties that a people following 
a shepherd’s life must encounter to obtain many necessities 
which in the child’s own life are apparently his without 
effort and by right. Knowledge of this kind brings power— 
power of thought and power to execute. 

The teacher makes the evolution gradual from the pastoral 
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life to that of the agricultural, by introducing the Pueblo 
Indians. There are many incidents delightfully recorded of 
these early people in the book of “Stories of the Cliff 
Dwellers,” by Clara K. Bayliss. Photographs, showing the 
houses of the Pueblos, their utensils, their pottery, and wagons 
drawn by oxen, are given to the class. On the sand table the 
children eagerly construct the model of a Pueblo home, by us- 
ing wood for the foundations and sticks for beams ; they build 
the house of brick moulded in clay; they place and make 
the rain pipes, build the quaint ladders for entrance, and the 
outside ovens ; they terrace the grounds and plan the water 
system, and plant the gardens with oats and corn. Figures 
of men are moulded in clay, and painted or dressed in tradi- 
tional costume to complete the model. 

The study of the pottery is also introduced. Many chil- 
dren bring from their own homes beautiful bits of Indian 
pottery, not distinctly of Pueblo origin, yet fine as examples 
of the development of the art. Lessons in paper cutting of 
the shapes and forms from the real jars, or photographs, are 
given. These paper models are colored with the designs of 
the original pieces, and mounted on a soft, appropriate back- 
ground. One of the teachers used these vase forms, 
mounted on a twelve-inch band of paper, for an artistic 
frieze in the school-room. 

As the work of the children in the second grade advances, 
language lessons are more frequently given as written ones; 
their vocabulary has been constantly increasing, and their 
knowledge, as well as their use of language, has grown with 
their intelligence of the life of primitive man. One can 
easily picture all the delights that may be brought to the 
child’s mind from lessons about the farmer’s life of a hun- 
dred years ago. They think of, and discuss the few luxuries 
of their ancestors of the days of candle light, even looking 
into the art of candle making. 

Robinson Crusoe becomes a real hero, his adventures are 
talked about, and his primitive way of living is worked out as 
far as possible on the sand table, to illustrate the beginnings 
of the modern farm. The farm life gives the opportunity 
of studying the seasons — spring, summer, and autumn — 
and the work that must be accomplished on the farm in 
each season to bring good results. 

The literature is chosen with care, in order to give the 
child classic lines from the great poets. He memorizes 
Shelley’s “ The Cloud,” “The Rain,” and “ Daybreak ” ; 
“The Sigh of Silence,” by Keats; “ November,” by Alice 
Cary; “ The Birds,” by Edwin Arnold; “ Golden Glories,” 
by Christina Rossetti, or Emerson’s lines : 


April cold with dropping rain 
Willows and lilacs brings again, 
The whistle of returning birds 
And trumpet lowing of the herds. 


Beautiful thoughts about nature and out-of-door life ex- 
pressed with artistic touches from the poet’s pen are of edu- 
cational value. In connection with these memory lessons, 
the children are urged to bring selections from books in 
their own home that seem exceptionally good to them — 
thus a new store-house is opened and may become a treas- 
ure-house for future years. 

The study of the animals is an important factor in farm 
life. The children read stories about them, about their 
habits, their forms, and characteristics, and discuss them in 
the class. They read in “The Book of Nature Myths,” by 
Florence Holbrook, about “ The First Butterflies,” “The 
Woodpecker,” “Why the Cat always falls upon her feet,” 
“Why the Raven’s Feathers are Black,” or “ Why the 
Rabbit is Timid.” These myths and legends furnish fas- 
cinating matcrial for study that will content their first years 
of ideas — of curiosity and eagerness, resembling the hunger 
of the nestlings, ever ready for something to satisfy their 
wide-open mouths. 

Towards the end of the year, language expression and 
helps to the imagination are furthered by the dramatization 
of fairy tales, “Cinderella,” and “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
The hour is given to the children, who conduct the play by 
giving their own impersonations and ideas; a few of the 
class take part while the remainder form the audience. The 
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teacher indirectiy aids and gives careful supervision and 
correction of the language. 

Original work in prose and poetry is given. ‘The follow- 
ing poem, “A Song of Ships,” is an example of the work of 
a hoy about eight years of age : 


A Song of Ships 
The ships were in the harbor 
It was May 
It was May 
Not a gust of wind was stirring 
In the bay 
In the. bay 
And I heard the sails a-flapping 
As they lay 
As they lay 


Another poem by a girl of seven is interesting : 


Rose Blossom 


There was once a lovely princess fair, 
Who had the sweetest face, 

Her eyes were as blue as the bluest sky, 
And her body was full of grace. 


Her lips were the color of the brightest red rose, 
Her hair was as bright as the golden sun, 

And no fairy or witch could fly as swift, 
As this beautiful princess could run, 


Her cheeks were pale pink like the wild rose 
Her hands were white as snow, 

And the only thing the princess did hate, 
That was to sew. 


The following prose composition is by another girl of 
seven years : 
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plied, when questioned about the first sentence of a story, 
that ‘‘ It ought to be so interesting that I would not want to 
stop until it was all finished.” ‘How would you word the 
first sentence so as to make everyone wish to read the 
story ?”’ the teacher questioned. A short silence followed, 
then one young maiden, with serious face, said: “I would 
want it to begin this way: ‘It was dark, so dark it would 
make even the strongest man tremble.’”’ Grown people 
would certainly be keenly awake for any story that promised 
such an enlivened imagination, such direct and simple form 
of expression. It is a great gain to literature and language 
when power of thought and expression are developed along 
these direct paths. ‘The accompanying illustration is an 
example of excellent original work in composition by a child 
about seven years of age. 


A Reading and Spelling Lesson of the Second 
Grade 


The methods of correlation seen in the development of 
the literature work will perhaps be more clearly perceived by 
following a spelling and reading lesson, which the writer had 
the opportunity of observing. 

The children had been reading several weeks from “ The 
Adventures of Mabel,” by Harry Thurston Peck, and the 
lesson for the day was from the fourth or fifth chapter. 

The teacher stepped to the blackboard, asking the chil- 
dren to take their position with their books closed upon 
their desks. She held hers in her hand, and from the pages 
of the reading lesson for the day, she selected the word 
“ omelet,” and writing it upon the blackboard, turned to the 
class and called upon one, first to pronounce it, then spell 
it, and finally to form a sentence in which the word could 
be used. The sentence was readily given: ‘I have some 
omelet.” 

The next word was 
“ sponge.” 

‘Mary had a sponge,” 
was the sentence. 

Then the word 
“smooth ” was written, 
and one little girl said : 
“ [ will smooth it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

said the teacher? 
Ac “If I had a dog I 
could smooth its rough 
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In the prose work we can easily sympathize with the 
pleasure the teacher must have felt at a time when the lan- 
guage lessons briefly outlined in this paper had been fin- 


coat, and make it look 
nice.” 

The words, “ hand- 
some,” and “surprised,” 
were followed by “a- 
shamed.” “I am 
ashamed,” said Gene- 
vieve. 

“That is not inter- 
esting,” replied the 
teacher. Others fol- 
lowed quickly with the 
sentences : 

“You ought to be 
ashamed.” 

“You had better be 
ashamed.” 

“You had better be 
ashamed for that scold- 
ing.” 


“‘ You had better be ashamed about that table.” 
‘“‘What about that table?” said the teacher. 
“You ought to be ashamed because you put that spot on 


ished, and the class responded eagerly to the question, 
“What is the most important thing about a book?” Some- 
one replied, “To have it interesting.” Another said, “The 
pictures.” The latter answer aroused a lively discussion 
among these little people of seven—that many times the 
pictures were not in the right place, and one urchin an- 
nounced, “ They disturb me,” adding that “ they never look 
as one thinks they ought to, and while I am studying the 
picture, I lose my place.” In the same class one pupil re- 


the table-cloth,” said Louise. 

“You ought to be ashamed for hitting me,” announced 
William. 

“ Has anyone ever been ashamed? ” 

“‘ Sometimes when I am home,” replied Margaret. 

“Tell me of an experience when you were ashamed, 
Mabel?” 

“‘T was ashamed when I could not do my arithmetic table 
this morning.” 
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The teacher then said: “I am going to write on the board 
a queer word. How many like queer things?’’ A number 
of enthusiastic hands flashed in the air as the word “slouch”’ 
was written. 

“ Fred, what is the word?’’ He pronounced and spelled 
it quickly, saying, “ Papa has a slouch hat.” When ques- 
tioned what kind of a hat that was, he replied, “‘A hat that is 
not very nice, and comes way down over the face.” 

“ It is a felt hat and like a cow-boy’s hat,’”’ said Thomas. 

Instantly a number of children pointed to a picture by 
Remington, that hung in the back of the room, saying that 
there were a number of slouch hats on the riders of the 
Indian ponies. 

“Very good; is it stiff and hard, or soft?’’ questioned 
the teacher. A distinction in the kind of hat was then 
made, and one small boy ventured to tell of three slouch 
hats that his grandfather owned, one of which he always 
wore when fishing. 

‘The last word written on the board was “ wondered.’ 

Che teacher then took her seat in the back of the room 
saying: “| want to enjoy the reading without looking o1 
my book.’ As each child was called upon he took his 
place, near the platform in front of the class, and read until 
the teacher was satisfied. ‘The clearness, ease, and indi- 
vidual expression of the reading of three children was de- 
lightful. Finally, one little girl in reading, hesitated and 
stumbled over the words and sentences, losing completely 
all sense of the meaning and expression. ‘ Elizabeth, I do 
not enjoy thatone bit; try it again.” The sentence did not 
prove any better expressed on a second reading, and when 
further questioned, she replied: “I forgot to study it.” 
This was quite a confession to have to make before the 
whole class, and when Elizabeth took her seat, there was a 
determination on her face that made one feel that she would 
do better next time. When the reading lesson was finished, 
the children put their books in the desks and the spelling 
lesson was continued. Eight pupils were called upon, in 
turn, to go to the blackboard, choose a word, erase it, pro- 
nounce and spell it for the class. ‘The interest aroused in 
the words by this simple method was very marked, and the 
children acquired the ability to spell and use them in a 
natural way. It was distinctly a lesson in observation, 
appreciation, and expression most carefully presented. 

What shall we say of results of this method? From time 
to time the work of the Horace Mann School is changing 
for the broader and more widely developed education of the 
child ; but it is certainly equipping the child for healthier 
interests, because he has gained culture through his knowl- 
edge of man and the crafts, through knowledge, although 
comparatively slight, of the best stories, poems, and history 
of early peoples; the child learns by them and through them 
of the advance of civilization, unconsciously enriching his 
mind with valuable data for future and real experiences in 
life. . 

The words of Horace Mann, quoted below, might present 
one of the strongest reasons for leading the minds of chil- 
dren towards ideals of the best in literature, if for no other 
reason than encouraging a talent: 


When once the impetus of native talent is aroused, you may as well 
attempt to stop the whirling of a planet, as to arrest the possessor of that 
- The Language Lessons for the Second Grade 

Dictation of simple sentences in which words are used, 
that occur in the nature study and reading lessons. 

Use of capitals, period, question mark, common abbrevia- 
tions. 

Oral and written reproduction of stories. 

Spelling, writing, and telling of original stories. 

Dramatization. 

Poems Memorized 


The Cow—Svevenson 
September—H. H. Jackson 
Autumn Fires— Stevenson 

Before the Rain—A/arich 

Snow Song—F. D. Sherman 
Extracts from The Cloud—She//ey 
The Wind—Fugene Field 
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Winter. Time—S/evenson 

A Day—L£mily Dickinson 

Snow Flakes (First Verse) —Zong fellow 
Sir Robin—Lucy Larcom 

March—Celia Thaxter 

Katydid— 0. WW. /lolmes 
Dandelion—/John 7abé 

South-Wind and the Bug—AiZey 

Golden Rod—F. D. Sherman 
Fireflles—C. HY. Luders 

Santa Claus and the Mouse—F. Poulsson 
Sweet Red Rose—/oe/ Staci 

The Robin—Cela Thaxte? 
Snowbird—Dora Goodale 

Summer Shower—/mi/y Dickinson 


Reading Material 


Lolami— Bayliss 

Robinson Crusoe— McMurry 

300k of Nature Myths— He/rook 
Stories of Old Greece—Firth 

Letters from a Cat—A. #7. 

Stories of Our Shy Neighbors— Ae//p 


A Musical Quiz 
ADELAIDE GRIGGS 


1 How many lines in the staff? 
2 How many spaces in the staff? 
Point to the first line ; second line ; third line, etc. 
Point to the first space ; second space. 
5 What is the vertical line at the beginning of the staff 
called ? 
6 What are the two at the end called? 
7 Point to the bar; the double bar. 
How are measures made ? 
g Point to a measure. 
10 Point to the G clef. 
11 Make a G clef. 
12 How is a whole note made? 
13 Make a whole note. 
14 Howisa half-note made? 
15 Make a half-note. 
16 How is a quarter-note made? 
17 Make a quarter-note. 
18 A tone or musical sound can be*high or -—— ? 

ig A tone can be soft or —— ? 

20 A tone can be long or ? 

21 Give the numerals of the scale. 

22 Give the syllables of the scale. 

23. Where is do in the key of C? mi, fa, la, re, si, sol? 

24 Give the names of letters used to name the lines and 
spaces of the staff. 

25 Repeat them backward. 

26 Point to the two. G’s; F’s; B’s; D’s; A’s; E’s, and 
the two C’s. (After the teacher has written the letters in 
fwo octaves on the board in the G clef.) 

27 What letters do we find in the spaces? 
does it spell? 

28 What letters do we find on the lines? 

29 Sing me the letters that make the key of C. 


1 + Go 


o 2) 





What word 


» 
Worryland 
Worryland’s a wilderness 
Where no tree nor flower will grow 
Where no sunbeam’s sweet caress 
Cheers the desert place below. 


Worryfolk are sure to frown, 
Be the weather what it may; 

Keep in sight of Sunny Town, 
And you cannot lose the way. 


Hill paths are the best, you'll find, 
Sunshine falls on every hand; 

So, beware of paths that wind 
Down the vale to Worryland. 


- Nel. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM 


i lk 





The New Year 


Ring out, O bells, ring silver sweet o’e: hill and moor and 
fell ! 
In mellow echoes, let your chimes their hopeful story tell. 
Ring out, ring out, all-jubilant, this joyous, glad refrain - 
“A bright new year, a glad new year, hath come to us 
again.” 


For a Happy New Year 


Here’s to health and happiness throughout the glad New 
Year ! 

May ev’ry trouble fade away and ev’ry joy appear ; 

But, while we toast the days to come, with hope and courage 
high, 

Let’s not, with base ingratitude, forget the days gone by. 


Here’s to friendships we may gain throughout the coming 
year, 

May they be strong and worthy all, and ev’ry day more 
dear ; 

But, while we toast the friends to be, and to their virtues bow, 

Let’s not forget the dear old friends whostand about us now. 


Here’s to Past and Future both! For each shall hold its 
store 
Of ever-blessed memories, both now and ever more ; 
But days gone by and days to come can hold no joys above 
The peace and perfect happiness of old, but lasting, love. 
— Wallace Dunbar Vincent, in Brooklyn Life 


Blackboard Illustrations VI 


FREDERICK “WHITNEY, Supervisor of Art in State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


(All rights reserved) 


HIS month we will try picture making ; something in 
. the line of illustrative work for stories. These 


sketches may also be useful in the higher primary 

and intermediate grades when introducing such sub- 
jects as The Ocean, The Eskimo, The Coast, or The Light- 
houses, in elementary geography or history. 

The beach sketch is so simple that it hardly needs expla- 
nation. Stroke @ is made by placing the chalk in a vertical 
position and drawing it across the board, making a horizon- 
tal stroke, accented with the lower end of the chalk. This 
gives thte sky, and the board below this mark gives the tone 
for the water. . 

For the rocks try stroke 4. It is made like other 
strokes we have had excepting that it is very irregular, and 
accented with the upper end of the chalk. The introduction 
of a little charcoal in the shadows will finish the rocks as seen 
in the illustration. 

The line of the beach is exactly the reverse of that drawn 
far the horizon, this being accented with the upper end of 
the chalk. 


In sketching the waves there is danger of attempting to 
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do too much, and of covering the board. Drag the chalk 
across the board giving the effect of a few distant waves ; 
then add the curving strokes as seen at ¢c, giving the break- 
ing wave. In doing this, accent at the upper end of the 
stroke. Add a few touches with the chalk or charcoal for 
the necessary details. 

Should you introduce the little bird at the left, you have 
a very good illustration for ‘‘The Sandpiper,” by Celia 
Thaxter : 


I watch him as he skims along 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry. 


In making the sketch of the lighthouses use the same 
strokes as in the last sketch, varying them to suit the 
particular rocks or buildings you wish to draw. Draw the 
sky and water first, then add the rocks. In drawing the 
lighthouses use stroke @, which is produced by accenting 
with the left end of the chalk. A second stroke accented at 
the right will give the body of the lighthouse. Add to these 
the tops and windows in as simple a manner as possible. 
Let one touch of the chalk do the work whenever it can do 
so. 

To represent the spray, put a thick body of chalk next 
the rocks ; then with the tip of the finger rub into it blend. 
ing it softly into the water and sky. 

This sketch may also illustrate some poem or story learned 
by the children. 


Two pale sisters all alone, 
On an island black and bare.—Zucy Larcom 


Try to apply this lesson to drawing some other lighthouse, 
castle or tower. Nearly all the strokes given from month to 
month will be found useful in drawing all sorts of sketches. 

Our next illustration is taken from a school-room exer- 
cise given in the first grade. The horizontal line was 
drawn as in the previous sketches, and the foreground in a 
similar manner. The little huts were made with a curving 
stroke, the pressure being upon the upper erfd of the chalk, 
thus giving the outline. A few strokes like those given in 
the November number when drawing the basket, will finish 
the hut. . 

For the icebergs make almost vertical strokes using the 
side of the chalk, accenting with the end of the chalk so as 
to produce the outline. A few very delicate strokes will 
give the reflection in the water and the rays in the sky. 

In this particular case, the woodwork below the black- 
board was covered with burlap and bits of cotton batting, 
and the little boy who posed as an Eskimo was dressed in 
an impromptu costume of cotton batting. The result was 
very satisfactory. 

A wigwam in the forest might be represented as a back- 
ground when studying the Indian. The costumes for these 
simple affairs are easily produced by using the simplest 
material at hand, and decorating them with colored chalk or 
water colors. 


The Forty Teachers’ Arithmetics 


Five teachers to a grade are working on the eight grades 
of mathematics producing an approved set of materia!s 
for a whole year’s work for an average class in each grade of 
public school life. A difficulty encountered in all city 
schools where the year lasts two hundred days is that the 
text-books required do not afford sufficient practice work for 
the whole time and much time is wasted and eyes are 
injured by writing problems on blackboards which are never 
in proper range of vision for all pupils in the room. 

Knowing the seriousness of this difficulty, the editor of 
this paper has selected a corps of workers of special ability 
and careful preparation to go into the work with him 
as a contribution to the cause of education. After one 
year’s work there is now on hand a great mass of materials 
for all grades and more is on the way. The work of the first 
two grades has been finished in the rough and will be pre- 
sented to our readers in instalments during the present year. 
This will give about twenty thousand teachers a chance to 
judge of the work and favor us with their opinions of it if 











the matter should appeal to them enough to provoke them 
to write. We have specially invited four hundred Chicago 
teachers in the first and second grades to send in brief criti- 
cisms of the work as it is given for their grades. 

By building up a set of texts in this manner and having it 
tried out in class we hope to make it as nearly perfect 
as possible. Instead of filling the pages with puzzling and 
reasoning work. for children whose reason has not yet 
developed to any extent, we hope to present work which will 
appeal to the child and give rise to a desire to perform it 
and overcome its difficulties without help. The difficulties 
will be, of course, not so formidable as those usually found 
in texts, but will be such that the ordinary class will require 
help occasionally from the teacher, but which the child well 
endowed with arithmetical talent can figure right through 
without help from any source. 

Provision will be made for some of the precocious ones in 
the class without discouraging their mates. This is done by 
giving occasionally in the work some problems which are too 
difficult for the ordinary child and which will be designated 
as optional and no one required to solve them, but with 
some encouraging matter which will induce most of the 
pupils who have some spare time to devote it to them. 

The work is long in building, necessarily.— WV. £. Watt, 
Principal of the Graham School, Chicago, and Editor of 
The Schocl Weekly. 


(By permission of Principal Watt I shall give from time to time such 
work from this coming arithmetic as is adapted to primary grades.—THE 
Epitor, Primary Education) 


Games from Forty Teachers’ Arithmetics 
(All rights reserved) 
Number Games for First Grade 


Put the Horse in the Stall 


This game is preceded by the telling of a story about a 
number of horses which were so well trained and intelligent 
that they knew enough to pass at once to their own stalls as 
soon as set free from their work. It is interesting to 
all children, but it is one of the commonest facts of the 
farm, that the animals all know their places and are always 
glad to go into their own stalls to get the food there await- 
ing them. The horses of the fire department may also 
be mentioned, for they know how to come out of their stalls 
and stad before the engine or truck without guidance. 

Mark off on the blackboard with upright lines, spaces two 
or more feet wide, which are considered as stalls. Over 
each stall write a number from one to six, or whatever 
number is the highest the class has taken. ‘The class 
stand in line before the stalls or sit at their desks ready for 
action in turn or as their names are spoken by the teacher. 
State the question first and call the child’s name afterward 
if you wish to get the active co-operation of all in the class. 

The teacher, or leader in the game then says, “ ‘wo and 
three—Henry.” Henry goes promptly into stall No. 5. 
As he stands there he says, “I find in my stall two quarts of 
oats and three quarts of oats. I may eat five quarts for my 
dinner.” Nothing is said it he is right and he stands there 
till after the next question has been put. If he is wrong he 
is asked to step out of his stall while James steps in 
and sees what he can find there. The advantage of keep- 
ing the horse in. the stall till the next horse starts for his 
stall is that the time consumed in walking back to his place 
is saved. There is also more pleasure in the game when two 
or three move off quickly at the same signal. 

The game may be used for subtraction in the same way. 
In fact, no one operation belongs to the game, but all 
of them may be brought in. 6 less 4—Mary.” Mary 
goes to her stall and says, ‘“‘ There were 6 eggs laid in my 
stall by the hens when I was at work, but Jane has taken out 
4 of them, and now there are 2 eggs left.””  ‘‘ Twos—Nellie.” 
Nellie goes to the stall called six, or four, as she prefers, and 
says something like this: “‘George gave me 2 quarts of 
oats, James gave me 2 more, and Fannie put in the third 2 
quarts. I now have 6 quarts of oats to eat, and they are 
just enough for me.” 
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A Game for All in the Room 


Each child at his seat writes on slate or paper a number 
between 1 and g. All pupils in back row come forward, 
telling each sitting child how many 2 and his number are. 
When all have passed, the pupils who think their visitor 
wrong may stand and when recognized by the teacher may 
ask the visitor of their row, “‘ How many are 2 and " 
naming the nnmber on card or slate. 

Another row of pupils may pass in the aisle and add 3 to 
the numbers presented. 

To use this game for subtraction let the pupils choose 
numbers between the subtrahend and the subtrahend plus ro. 
This will review all digit subtractions and avoid the difficulty 
of having an impossible subtraction like 4—6 presented. 





A Difficult Game 


Write numbers on three slips of paper, one of each. 
Place the papers face downward on the table after all have 
seen them, so as to remember. Let the first pupil put his 
hand on the papers successively and name the sum of its 
number and 2 or 3, or whatever number is chosen. Four 
or five papers may be used with some classes, but the exer- 
cise should not be prolonged or made serious. It is only a 
game. 

A Story for a Motion Game 


Going down the garden walk one cloudy day I met 
a toad. He hopped three times to get away from me and 
then took two more jumps to get a better location for flies. 
(Pupil imitates in five jumps on all fours.) A red squirrel 
sat up on a rail eating a nut. He took four bites and then 


‘five more. (Pupil imitates attitude of squirrel's paws in 


eating.) Horace came out with a pail to fill it with water 
at the pump. He said, “See how few strokes I have 
to make to fill this pail!’ He pumped three times, then 
three more strokes, and then two, and the pail was brim full. 
The red-headed woodpecker struck the side of a dead tree 
so it sounded like a drum. If he had struck it three more 
times more than I noticed he would have hit it nine times. 
(Pupil strikes desk or wall six times—subtraction.) I shook 
the crabapple tree and got three apples the first time and four 
the next. I went into the pasture tosee where the cows were, 
and the logs were so numerous all about me that I began jump- 
ing over them. ‘There were seven logs near each other, but 
there were three that I did not try to jump over, they were 
so large. I found some blackberries, which I picked and ate, 
three from one bush, two from another and four on the last. 
The wild roses were not all gone, so I gathered a few. 
There were nine on the bush, but three of them I could not 
reach. ‘Then I went down by the pond where George was 
rowing his boat. He took four strokes of the oars and then 
two strokes, and that brought him around the point and out 
of sight. I picked up eight round stones and put the two 
pretty ones in my pocket. The others I threw high up into 
the air so they came down into the pond and made rings of 
waves. When George came back he had his two fishing 
poles. He let me take one and we fished till dinner-time. 
It was a good day and I pulled in three and George caught 
five. 


Rhyme of the Months 


“The old doggerel beginning, “‘ Thirty days hath Septem- 
ber,” is, no doubt, familiar to every one in one form or 
another, and I have run across eleven different versions of 
it. Among all the rhymes of the months and seasons the 
little skit of Sheridan’s giving each month’s characteristics 
is as good as any I remember. It is as follows : 

‘January, snowy; February, flowy; March, blowy; 
April, showery; May, flowery; June, bowery; 


July, moppy; August, croppy; September, poppy; 
October, breezy; November, wheézy: December, freezy. 


a” 


That wonderful “Song of the Syrian!’’ Thank you a 
thousand times for putting it complete into the October 
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The Galé f +e New Year 


Tr wondering dream before my face 
I saw a massive. wall arise, 
As old as time, as wide as space, 
And high as arethe star-strewn skies. 


Gnd while I marvelled what iT meant, 
Gind what lay on the other side, 

L saur an age-urorn arch that” bent” 
Elbove a gateway opened wide. 


Glad on ‘the arch’s front” I read, 
“Each ‘traveller who eriters here 
Finds what he pleases, stones or breads 
I am ‘the way of the year.” 


Q.J. Savage , DD. 


‘ 














Driving with a Freer Rein 


RutH ELLior 


the principal. 
“[ am just developing eleven,” replied Miss 
Lane. ‘* How far have you been, Miss Gale?” 

‘| have developed to twenty and taught through eighteen,” 
answered Miss Gale. 

“] don’t see how you get such results in your number 
work. Your class is always ahead of every second grade in 
the city,” said Miss Lane. 

“Well, it occurred to me a.few years ago, to try working 
from the whole to the parts. So, as our limit is twenty, 
| began by giving out the whole twenty counters, and let 
the children count them and arrange them in any way they 
chose. Of course I began at the same time, to teach 
the lowest combinations. At the end of two months a large 
part of the class had learned for themselves what it would 
have taken me six months to teach them. Do you know, | 
think we hold the children back many times, because 
we feel that everything that gets into their heads must be by 
our teaching. In old times, children went to school to 
learn; now they go to be taught. We begin down here in 
the lower grades holding them back, especially in arithmetic. 
Many teachers will not allow their children to handle any 
larger number of objects than she has developed and 
taught. At any rate, I have found that my class can 
do double the work, now that | drive with a freer rein.” 

“{ think you are right,” said the principal. ‘“ All along 
through the grades we make the same mistake. We seem 
to be afraid cf treating our subject too broadly. We think 
more of developing the children than of giving them oppor- 
tunities for developing themselves. We feel that we must 
not only drop in the seed, but have it all sprouted before it 
is dropped in. 

“We must keep our developing ahead of our teaching 
justas Miss Gale does in her arithmetic. A child cannot 
be said to know the fact that seven and nine are sixteen, 
until he can tell it without hesitation, but the more times 
his mind has received the impression of that fact, the easier 
it is for him to memorize it. And if the impressions are the 
result of his own mental activities, the more of a real fact it 
is to him. 

“Itis the same in everything. I was ina third grade a 
few weeks ago. The children were reading beautifully and 
understandingly from a fourth year reader. The word 
“verb” occurred in the text of the lesson. Did the teacher 


7 H OW far, have your pupils been in number?” asked 


” 





do as many would have done? Did she say, ‘ We have not 
learned about verbs yet, children. That comes in the 
higher grades’? No, she said, ‘ Children there are words 
that tell about doing things, and there are words that are 
names of things. ‘The words, ride, walk, sing and read, are 
“doing” words and we call them “verbs.” The words 
book, pencil, desk and door are names of things, and we call 
them nouns. ‘Tell me some words that are nouns. Some 
words that are verbs?’ The class responded unanimously 
with hands, and the words which they gave showed an 
understanding of the matter. Yet they cannot be said 
to have learned verbs, but there has been an impression 
made which will revive whenever the thought recurs to it. 

“ All through that teacher’s work was the same endeavor 
to develop her children in all directions, whether she went 
beyond the limits of her grade or not. She kept her 
developing ahead of her teaching. A teacher should be to 
her class a fathomless fund of information stimulating them 
to thought and investigation. She cannot know too much 
or be able to do too many things. She should be to 
the mind of the child what the sun, air and soil are to the 
plant. She must furnish mental food, and surround him with 
a developing atmosphere, but the plant alone can do the 
growing. 

“Her task it is to provide the conditions favorable 
to growth, and each will grow according to its nature. 

“Well, I did not mean to deliver a lecture,” said the 
principal, as he looked at his watch. 

“T am sure I thank you very much for what you have 
said, and I am sorry that you did not have a larger audience,” 
said Miss Lane. 


“It is a part of the silent duty of January to dissolve and 
absorb the good in the discarded plant leaves and worn herb- 
age, and to mingle it with the soil, helping the earth to re- 
cuperate strength for the labors that must soon be renewed.” 





A Hint on Enunciation 


Leigh, five years old, had begun to read and spell. We were 
taking a trip on the train— Leigh's first. He saw the ax and the 
saw in their glass case, with the word ‘: Notice.” Just under the 
word ** Notice” was the ice-water hydrant. 

‘« Mamma, that’s not very cold water, is it?” said Leigh. 

‘* Yes, dear; that ix ice water.” 

‘« Well,” replied Leigh, ‘‘ it says * Not ice.’ "—Little Chronicle 
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Industrial Occupations for 
Primary Grades V* 


Pattern Weaving on Art Burlap 


MABEL BROWNING Soper, Director of Drawing and Manyal Training, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


FTEN-TIMES, if Industrial Work is new, or if there 
O are large numbers of children to teach, weaving on 

looms made by the children seems a difficult under- 

taking. If taken step by step, first as construction, 
then as design, and last as hand work, it is really an easy 
and simple problem. 

However, a good substitute for loom weaving and one 
which simplifies the process a great deal is that of weaving 
over burlap warp threads, the woof of which has been drawn 
out to make place for the weaving. This method of weav- 


ing is also a good change from loom weaving after several . 


years of teaching the latter, and it offers a better oppor- 
tunity for pattern weaving, because since the process of 
weaving is shorter, more time can be given to teaching 
the working out of the patterns, which are original designs 
made by the children. 


7393 9 





Fig. 1 


Art burlap which comes in good colors is used. It can 
be purchased at the upholstery department of any large de- 
partment store. For the weaving, single ply jute cord of 
natural color is the most appropriate, as it is the same 
material with which the burlap is made. Tape needles are 
used for the over and under weaving, or darning, as in this 
case the process might be called. : 

The simplest articles which can be made are mats like 
that shown in the illustration, Fig. 3. Other articles which 
delight the children are little school-bags with braided jute 
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handles, or shopping-bags drawn up with a cora. Pillow 
covers, magazine and book covers are all practical in this 
material, 

















Fig. 3 


A very important part of the problem is the designing of 
a pattern which can be woven. For this purpose “ plotting- 
paper,” which can be purchased at art stores, or paper on 
which lines making one quarter inch square have been ruled, 
must be used. The patterns are composed of horizontal 
lines and spaces of different lengths representing the threads 
to be woven. 

The best way we have found to teach pattern designing 
is first to draw one or two patterns on the blackboard, copy- 
ing those illustrated in Fig. 1, perhaps, and have the chil- 
dren read them in this way. 

Read 
For pattern one : 
First row — over three, under one, over three, under 
one, etc. 
Second row — over one, under three, etc. 
Third row — over three, under one, etc. 
For pattern two: 
First row — under three, over one, etc. 
Second row — over three, under one, etc. 
Third row — over one, under one, over one, etc. 
Fourth row — over three, under one, etc. 
Fifth row — under three, over one, etc. 

In this way the children get the “ rhythm ”’ of the pattern, 
and are introduced to one of the most important principles 
governing good design. 

The more rhythmic or “sing song’”’ they are taught to 
read them the better. After they get the idea of a pattern 
which,can be woven, they can be given achance to make an 
original one or several different ones and the best two or 
three can be selected, copied on the blackboard and woven 
into the burlap. 

One of our teachers used the good method of having all 

















* Copyrighted 1905, by Mabel Browning Soper 


Fig.2 Partly woven pattern 
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the children in one row weave the same oy ease each row 
having a different one. All were designed by the children, 
1s were these shown in the illustrations. In the third illus- 
tration is shown both sides of the same pattern. 

To make the mats a piece of burlap 83 inches by 9? inches 
was used. ‘lhe first thread for the pattern was drawn 1} 
inches in from each edge and ¢Aree threads of burlap were 
allowed for one stitch represented on the squared paper by 
one block; so that the first row of the first pattern reads: 
over nine threads, under three threads, etc., repeated three 
times before the second row is woven. ‘Two threads can be 
ullowed instead of three, if finer weaving is desired. The 
mat was finished on the edge by drawing the threads fora 
fringe } inch wide. 


The Story of the Little Half 
Chicken 


Retold From Lang’s *‘ Blue Fairy Book’’) 


sete upon atime there was a black Spanish hen. 
QO She sat on thirteen white eggs, and waited, and 
waited, and waited. Bye and bye, twelve of the 
dearest, yellowest, fluffiest little chickens came out. 

But there was one egg that would not hatch out at first — 

not till a day or two after the 

rest, —then instead of being a 

° little yellow chicken like the 

Ws others, it was only half a chicken, 

- and black as a crow. It had 

only one little eye, and one little 

wing, half a bill, and only one 

¢ little leg. So it couldn’t run 

around like the other little chick- 

ens, but had to go hopity-kick, 
hopity-kick, all the time. 

Now half the time it was a 
good little chicken, and half the 
time it was a very bad little 
chicken. One day, when it was 
a very bad little chicken, it came 
hopity-kick, hopity-kick, right across the barnyard and up 
to its mother, and said, “I’m not going to stay here any 
longer, I’m going to Madrid to see the king.” 

Cluck! cluck! cut-dah-cut,” cried his mother; “ you 
mustn’t do that.’ 

* Yes, I will,” said the little half chick. “ I’m not going 
to stay here any longer with you. I’m going to Madrid to 
see the king,’ and hopity-kick, hopity-kick, off he went; 
out the barnyard gate, hopity-kick, hopity kick, down the 
road, hopity-kick, hopity-kick, hopity kick, through the 
woods, until he came to a fire. - 

Now the fire was all choked up and called out to the little 
half chicken, “ Little half chicken, little half chicken, won’t 
you come and help me? Won’t you bring me, with your 
little half bill, some sticks and twigs, so that my fire will burn 
brighter? And the little half chicken, who was still very 
bad, said “ No, I will not, I haven’t any time to stay to help 
you. I’m going to Madrid to see the king.” And on he 
went, hopity-kick, hopity-kick, hopity-kick, over the hills, 
and hopity-kick, hopity-kick, through the meadows, until he 
came to a little brook. 

The little brook called out, “ Little half chicken, little half 
chicken, won’t you come and help me? Won’t you come 
and clear away some of the sticks and stones with your little 
half bill, so that my water may run swiftly and gaily along?” 
And the little half chicken, who was still very bad, said, ‘‘ No, 
[ will not, I haven’t any time to stay and help you, I’m go- 
ing to Madrid to see the king.” And on he went, hopity- 
kick, hopity-kick, hopity-kick, through the woods and fields, 
and hopity-kick, hopity-kick, hopity-kick, on and on, until 
he came to the strangest thing. 

What do you suppose it was? The wind, caught in a 
bramble bush. Oh-o-o0-0-0, little half chicken, little half 
chicken,” moaned the wind, “won't you come and help 
me-e-e-e-e? And the little half chicken, who was still very 
bad, said, “ No, I will not, I haven’t any time to stay and 
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help you. I’m going to Madrid to seethe king.” And 
hopity-kick, hopity-kick, on, and on, and on, he went until 
he came to Madrid, and hopity-kick, hopity-kick, up through 
the courtyard of the king’s palace, and round the courtyard 
to the kitchen, where the cook was looking out of the win- 
dow. Now the king had said that he wanted chicken for 
his breakfast, and there wasn’t a chicken to be had in all 
Madrid. “ Halfachicken is better than none,” said the cook, 
and she seized the poor little half chicken and put him ina 
pot of water on the stove. The water nearly covered the 
little half chicken, and almost drowned him. ‘ Oh, water! 
water ! said he, “‘ you mustn’t do that! why, water! I can’t 
stand it.” “Oh! little half chicken, little half chicken,” 
said ‘he water, “when I was in trouble, and called you, you 
wouldn't help me, and I can’t help you now.” 

Then the fire began to make the water hot, and the little 
half chicken was almost burnt. “Oh, fire, fire!’’ he called 
out, “you mustn’t do that! why, fire! I can’t stand it.” 
“Qh, little half chicken, little half chicken,” said the fire, 
“when I was in trouble and called you, you woudn’t help me, 
and I can’t help ycu now.” Just then the cook thought 
she would look in and see how the chicken’was doing. She 
opened the cover and saw that the half chicken was black 
as acrow. ‘ The king will never eat that,” said she, so she 
took the chicken out of the pot, and threw him out of the 
window and right onto the courtyard. And the poor little 
half chick was most drowned, and most burnt up, and he 
couldn’t even go hopity-kick any longer. 

Just then came the wind and blew the little half chicken 
right up into the air. “Wind! screamed the little half 
chick, oh, wind! you mustn’t do that! why, wind! I can’t 
stand it.” “ O-o—o-o-o0!”’ sighed the wind. “ Little half 
chicken, little half chicken, when I was in trouble and called 
you to help me, you wouldn’t come, and I can't help you 
now—ow-ow.”’ And the wind blew the little half chicken 
higher and higher, up and up, until he blew him right on 
top of the tail church steeple and there he has been ever 
since. Some day, children, when you go out, look for him. 
You will see him standing on his one little leg, with only one 
wing and one eye —a little weather vane / 


(This is a popular story for little children. Will teachers tell me just 
what they think about givirg it to the little ones? What can be said for 
and against it?p—THEe EpiTor) 





The Protection of Winter Buds 


A very common misconception has gained currency con- 
cerning the purpose of certain structures in winter buds. It 
is very pretty poetry to speak of the ‘baby plant, snugly 
wrapped in its warm blanket to keep it from freezing!” but 
anyone may readily demonstrate the fallacy of the idea on 
any winter’s day when the temperature is below freezing. If 
horse-chestnut or other buds are cut open on such a day 
they will be found packed with ice and the bud itself frozen. 
Evidently the “ warm blanket ” must serve some other pur- 
pose than the prevention of freezing. What is this purpose? 

It is a well-known fact that frozen plants may frequently 
be saved by allowing them to thaw while immersed in water. 
Loss of turgor does not then take place and the freezing is 
not fatal. Similar factors are involved in the ecology of 
winter buds. Whenacell is reduced to the freezing tem- 
perature water leaves the cell and solidifies in ice crystals 
outside the cell wall. If the cell or cellular tissue is freely 
exposed to the air the water evaporates when a rise of tem- 
perature melts the ice. Plasmolysis thus becomes perma- 
nent and the frozen tissue dies. The protection afforded 
by the bud coverings prevents evaporation when the ice melts, 
the water is then reabsorbed by the cells, turgor is regained, 
and thus the bud may safely experience several freezings 
and thawings.—C. S. G. in The Plant World 


Among the number of notes received by a teacher in excuse 
for the absence of children was the following: ‘* Dear Teacher, 
—Kindly excuse Minnie for having been absent yesterday, as she 
fell in the mud on her way to school. By doing the same you 
will oblige her mother.” 
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An igloo 


Fig. 7 
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The Polar Zones * 


WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco 


EARN to pick out of a picture the portion cf it. that 
answers your purpose. ‘The children’s supplementary 
readers are filled with just the material needed for 
blackboard illustration. Your story or your geogra- 

phy lesson is helped immensely by a blackboard drawing, 
however crude. It is not so much a question of skill as a 
question of habit. Get into the habit of drawing on the 
board. 

A sketch put on during the absence of the pupils is better 
than none at all. But a good picture, produced in this way, 
is not so effective as a cruder one, done while you talk. 
The charm of the drawing lies in its being hot from the 
hand, and in a spontaneous relation to what you happen to 
be saying. 

This work shown in the illustrations is mass drawing. 
It is easier to do than outline drawing. The latter sets you 
a more specific task and uncharitably reveals every vague- 
ness in your mental image. Not so with the mass work. 
You can begin in the middle and feel your way to the general 
shape you have in mind, and you are bound to approximate 
the form you started to draw. Then the second step is to 
go over the parts that would catch the light and retouch them 
with crisp, sficy strokes. 

In this mass drawing it is best to break off a piece of chalk 
not more than an inch long and work with the side -of it — 
never with the end, except for a line or a very narrow light. 

It is not within the range of this article to print any sample 
“stories.” Such material is to be found in abundance in 
such every-day books as ‘Children of The Cold,” “Hans 
the Eskimo,” “Seven Little Sisters,’’ or Miss Smith’s excel- 
lentlittle reader, “Eskimo Stories.” 
We are concerned here more par- 
ticularly with the drawing of the 
pictures. We have tried, in the 
variety of these, to cover the essen- 
tial phases of life in the frigid 
zones, including animals, Eskimos, 
Lapps, and the penguins of the 
south polar region. 

In telling generally of the cold 
zones, of icebergs and floes, and 
trackless wastes of snow, Fig 1 
is a good sketch todraw. Don’t 
start out resolved to draw it all, 
but sketch something of an ice- 
berg, when you happen to be de- 
scribing one. And add other 
things to your sketch as fancy 
leads you on. Be content to be 
* Copyright, 1905, by W. J. Kenyon. 


Fig.6 Lapps on their skees 
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crude, and cast all thoughts of skill to the winds. If you 
want a ship in your sketch it can be put on in white just as 
well; or if you like black better, first rub in a gray sky 
and iceberg background and then touch the vessel in with 
charcoal. 

Notice that the‘only problem dealt with in the whole sketch 
is the play of white against black. For the ice forms just 
put in gray masses of almost any shape, and then touch them 
up with stronger strokes for the lights. 

Use Fig. 2 in the same informal way, appropriating such 
part of it as may meet the needs of yourstory. For example, 
you may start out on a description of the igloo without any 
intention of drawing either dog, team or aurora. But if the 
story passes on to these features they will naturally drift into 
your picture. The best way is to start out without deter- 
mining beforehand how far you will carry your sketch. Then 
the drawing will not get in the way of the story. This is as 
it should be. It should not be a story for the drawing’s 
sake, but quite the contrary. 

The aurora, by the way, is the easiest thing that can be 
drawn, since it is hardly possible to draw it incorrectly. 
Travellers describe it as ever changing in its form and color 
and of infinite variety. In only one aspect does it remain, 
constant: Itis light. In the extreme northern latitudes it 
hangs down from the sky in vast fringes, or curtains, waving, 
advancing, receding. In the lower latitudes its core lies 
below the horizon and only upward streamers are seen. 

Try to draw the igloo without outlining it. Just a gray 
patch begun anywhere. Afterwards a few lines marking out 
the ice-blocks of which it is made. Don’t draw these lines 
too continuously or too strong. Remember that the igloo is 
a little way off, where details become indistinct. 

Not so with the dog-team. Here is the immediate fore- 
ground, and the details may be as sharp-cut as you please. 
Draw the nearest dog as well as 
you can and don’t bother much 
over the others. .Just gray 
patches will do. 

As to the sledge, since it may 
bear any sort of a load, a gray 
mass of any shape will do. 
Then add the runners and back 
and let the driver’s head loom 
up out of the load. After that 
add a few sharp touches of light 
where the lights would fall. 

In Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6 the 
main problem is texture. Try 
to show, by the stroke of your 
chalk, whether it is the velvet 
covering of the seal, the shaggy 
bear-skin of the boy’s tuniic or 
the bushy bristles of the dog’s Fig. 9 


Penguins 
(Antarctic) 
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Fig. 12 Walrus and seals 





Fig. 1t Polar bear 
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tail. Also notice, in Fig. 3, that it is the intensity of stroke 
(coupled with size of object), that makes the boy look 
nearer than the igloo. 

The same problem of texture comes up in the other animal 
pictures. In Fig. 11 we have the extreme shagginess of the 
polar bear and in 8 the comparative smoothness of the deer’s 
hide ; while the wolves and the seals and walrus present still 
other textures 

The penguins are weird birds that stand, erect and man- 
like, in great assemblages along the Antarctic shores. Be 
careful not to associate them in the pupil’s mind with Arctic 
scenery. No Eskimo has ever seen a penguin. 

An important point to notice, in all the sketches, is the 
undershadow. In Fig. 6, for example, notice that the 
Lapp’s bulging trousers cast a narrow, but very positive, 
shadow on the boot. Ina similar way a like shadow is thrown 
on the trousers by the frock of the coat ; and again, the bulg- 
ing of the coat just above the belt casts this same narrow 
but insistent shadow on the latter. One difference between 
good and bad mass drawings is that the tyro is apt to over- 
look this inconspicuous but very essential under-shadow. It 
is simply secured by leaving the board vacant in the right 
place. Or if you forget to do this, the under-shadow may 
be touched in with charcoal. A skilful hand can use the 
eraser to the same end, but the beginner will more likely in 
this way produce straight, mechanical bands of black that 
give little feeling of reality. 

This all-important under-shadow is cast on the face, by 
the hood, in Figs. 2 and 5 ; and by the hair in Fig. 3. The 
tunnel of the igloo, in Fig. 2, exhibits this shadow, in one of 
its variations. Find it behind the reindeer’s collar in Fig. 8. 
The yawning cave in the iceberg, Fig. 1, is really another 
variation of this same under-shadow. Wherever an opject 
or a part of an object is imposed upon another, it will catch 
a light and cast a shadow, It is at least half of your prob- 
lem, in learning to draw, to habitually and automatically see 
this light and this shadow in their never-failing juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Now, having fixed this light-and-shade relation in your 
mind, look for_its more subtle play in the animal forms. In 
all of them notice a decrease of light on the under side of 
the body and an increase on the back. Only in the more 
distant objects does this contrast wholly disappear. 


When is the Teacher’s Work 
Finished? 


A. C, SCAMMELL 


Ties comes a day to many a teacher who has seen 
long service, whcn she sorrowfully realizes that two 
of her best assictants, mental springiness and grip, 

have left her for alway ; when her nerves, once her 
obedient servants, have become her masters. In her help- 
lessness, born of failing strength, she hears the not uncertain 
call to come away and she responds at first summons. She 
has been honorably discharged. 

A home call, tenderer, because of nearer kin than any 
common service, may decide the teacher to give up her 
school-work. Or, she may have a “call” to quite a different 
public work; she surely will have if her angle of vision 
so changes that she can see her way across obstacles to the 
fulfilment of some long-cherished ambitions ; so with loyalty 
to her past, she obediently leaves it. 

A bright little teacher, fortunate in ability and in receiv- 
ing a teacher’s full outfit, was sent to her first school on a 
pittance of a salary. For two terms she worked faithfully, 
and then resigned her place, giving as her reason that 
she could not grow on so small a salary; the parents 
pleaded; the children cried and clung to her, but con- 
science, who knew better than trustees all that growth 
meant to the aspiring girl, bade her go with a “ God-speed.” 

Such teachers who leave their school-rooms for a more 
imperative work, need no comforting. Duty generally 
rewards them with the joy of service — nothing more. But 
Duty has her counterfeits and her false signs which may 
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deceive even the very elect teachers; they who are so 
deceived into leaving their work years before their time 
deserve the most pitying sympathy, for they are heavy 
losers, as are the children to whom they should be minister- 
ing; oftenest of all, such teachers have no other work or 
other joy ahead of. them, and they feel that their real living 
is over. 

Now we know that one counterfeit of duty is a dyspeptic 
conscience, and that faithful teachers are quite apt to 
be troubled with it ; but there are teachers and teachers who 
are not troubled that way ; they stay on away beyond their 
time, heeding neither hints nor signs, save the one, the 
dollar sign, which calls, “ Keep on, keep on.’’ Shame 
on them to stay until some day they are sent away by a vote. 

A word to the woman who has convinced herself that she 
is too old to teach; she may be fifty, sixty, or more. She 
has searched diligently for her deadline, making every 
seeming failure one more evidence that she has found 
it. Let us, who would gladly give her the right to step over 
it, if we might, question her. You say that you are gray; 
well, now! what is the matter with gray? Never mind your 
wrinkles, for don’t you know that little children, and large 
ones, too, hardly notice the difference between a wrinkle 
and a dimple when they look at an old face with love 
in their eyes? And really, wrinkles are ahead with children, 
whose dearest child-friend is the grandmother in the home. 
Isn’t it something to be proud of to have reached the 
“grandma” stage in teaching? Children, large or small,don’t 
like worry lines; but of these you haven’t a one. Did you 
say that your age had sent you too far away from the child 
world? Not while memory serves you so faithfully that it 
keeps your childhood joys near at hand, so that at any 
moment you can charm children with a story beginning, 
“ When I was a girl,” or, “Once upon a time.” What if 
your eager children interrupt your recital of some thrilling 
eighteenth-century event, with, “Were you grown up when 
that happened, teacher?” Such a question from child-lips 
is a complimentary one, implying that the further back you 
are, the more you know. 

What! you teaching yet? Now don’t be shot by an 
arrow like this. Go right along as erectly as sixteen and 
teach yet. 

“ Handsome is that handsome does,” is as true to-day as 
ever, but never quite true.” So says one teacher who calls 
herself unattractive ; whose daily cross is, perhaps, some 
physical defect. She is painfully aware that her plainness 
keeps pace with her years; so she says that she ought 
to leave teaching, for isn’t it everywhere said and written 
now-a-days that grace, beauty, and wholeness, on/y should 
preside in the school-room, that the children may see per- 
fectness? But stop, teacher! suppose you went into a 
school of blind children. Your homeliness wouldn’t matter 
to the children, would it? And you now very likely from 
your own experience, that a plain teacher, on her very first 
day of school, can smite her children with love blindness, 
and then they imagine that their teacher is “lovely.” Go 
try it again, good plain teacher! Try it again! 

The teacher with an over-conscience! She has worked 
herself down, to bring her born-short children up; her 
superintendent was not experience crowned. Believing that 
every teacher should be a modern Hercules, he tested his 
own with next to impossible “labors.”” Our teacher with 
an over-conscience sighed and said like the hero of old, “I 
am a servant, and therefore I must obey.” Having done all, 
what if her “results” were not “promotions”! With the 
gods, to fight bravely was to win nobly, so you have won, 
teacher; wait and be advised. A new order of things is 
surely on its way ; give a term to resting and to taking some 
tonic that will reduce your conscience to its usual normal 
size and health, then go back to your work; you will be as 
glad to get back as a lonesome little child who has lost his 
way from home. 





‘* Minerva, dear,” I said, ‘‘ go to the end of the line.” 
The child burst out, with tears: ‘‘I can’t, teacher, there is 
someone else there.” 
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Building a House in Third 
and Fourth Grades 


One of the first groups formed in the third and fourth 
grades in the Colorado Normal School consisted of two boys. 
One of these spoke to the teacher, and told her that he 
wanted to make a haystacker. He explained how he wished 
to make it, and said that he had another boy to help him. 
The teacher gave him a piece of paper so that he could draw 
out his plans, which he did. The two boys finished the work 
in about six weeks, having at the beginning of this period 
only one hour a week in which to work. There was during 
the work no hitch or uncertainty of procedure. The next 





BUILDING THE House 


important plan in the same grade was offered by a boy who 
wished to construct a two-room cottage. The plan of this 
was brought in at the beginning, and showed a full compre- 
hension of what was needed. He had selected four or five 
boys to help him. The principal difficulty was one of cost. 
He estimated that the cottage would cost $23. There was 
some talk of raising this money among the pupils, but a very 
small amount only was forthcoming. The idea from the 
beginning, had been that the cottage could be used by all 
the members of the grade, as a playhouse or even for the 
purposes of some recitations. The group were asked to go 
over their calculations carefully and see if they could reduce 
the proportions of the house so as to make it less expen- 
sive. They changed it to a small one-room house with a 
shingled roof, a door, a large window, and a small window at 
the back. The cost of all the material was obtained from 
dealers. About $10 was found to be the very lowest figure. 
At this point, I obtained a grant of $8 from the school, to be 
given to the grade on the condition that there would be 
nothing further given that year. This changed the actual 
conditions somewhat, and, since the whole grade was con- 
cerned, I described this offer to them, giving them to under- 
stand that the money could be used in other ways than the 
building of a house. Representatives of the building group 
spoke on the advantages of having a house, but others wished 
to buy a cabinet, and others wished to have an aquarium 
with gold-tish. I even went so far as. to suggest that they 
could buy candy. They calculated the amount of candy 
that would come to each at my suggestion, but the proposal, 
although taken seriously, was not accepted, and indeed never 


.gained any adherents. The building group proposed that if 


the house were built, other groups could be formed to make 
various things that would be needed to furnish it. Chairs, 
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beds and tables were necessary. The girls, they thought» 
might make curtains and bed-clothing. The house, too, 
ought to be papered, and a garden laid out. The small win- 
dow ought to be provided with a stained-glass design (done 
in paper). No decision, however, was reached that day. 
The day following, further influence of the group had evi- 
dently been exercised, for all were unanimous in wishing to 
devote the money to the building of the house, and to supply 
what more money would be needed. 

In the carrying out of this (see sketch) there were many 
difficulties to overcome, and many mistakes were made. 

‘The time estimated to complete the work was found to be 
altogether too short, so that work was stopped during part 
of the winter: but the house was finally finished, and stood 
resplendent in its thick coats of green and white paint. 
Meanwhile, furniture and other furnishings had been made, 
the stained glass windows put in and the garden laid out ready 
to be planted and irrigated. It was viewed with pride and 
affection. The faults in measurement of beams and laying 
of the shingles were pointed out by the pupils, but these 
defects, which were not at all apparent to an unskilled eye, 
did not prevent the satisfaction of everyone concerned, 


— Elementary School Teacher 


An Unpleasant Window 


If there is a window in your school which looks out upon 
an unpleasant scene, soap it. By taking a cake of white 
soap and cutting it so as to get the right sort of a corner or 
edge to work with, you can draw on that window some 
beautiful design which will make that direction one of joy 
rather than displeasure. 

It doesn’t require an artist: to do this work. By experi- 
menting a little you will readily find some sort of ornament 
in imitation of leaves or running vine or waving grasses 
which you will be able to repeat the requisite number of 
times to make a beautiful border. Run it about the edge of 
the glass, say three inches from the sash. ‘This takes up a 
large part of the surface. ‘The inner part of the pane may 
be filled in with a picture of a ship, a bunch of flowers, a 
single object of beauty, or anything within the limit of your 
skill. 

You will be surprised to see how easily the soap makes a 
good picture which-you did not previously think you could 
draw. If you copy anything in soap you will find you can 
not execute it just as the original is drawn, but what you 
will make will surprise you with its striking and beautiful 
appearance. It is well worth trying, even if you have no 
window to cover. If you find you cannot make any sort of 
a drawing with the soap, you may make your borders and 
then fill in the remaining space with wavy lines in parallel 
direction, either perpendicular, horizontal or oblique. It 
you carry a steady hand these will look very good indeed. 

I got this idea from a bright teacher in Chicago who had 
a prospect from one window which was anything but edify- 
ing. Nobody cares to look out of that window now, but the 
window is looked at by everybody who enters the room. 


—W. E. Watt 





Riddle 


I am white and light and cold ; 

I am new and never grow old ; 

I make clean some dirty places, 

And often wash the children’s faces ; 

I give tnem many a pleasant ride, 

And furnish them with sports beside ; 

I never come on a summer day, 

I do not often come to stay ; 

And, when I am the children’s guest, 

They count their sports the very best. 

Now who can guess my real name, 

And let his companions know the same? 
( Snow) 
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According to Season V 


ANNA B, BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 


“ January brings the snow, 
Makes our toes and fingers glow.” 


Board Lesson 
Mother Earth’s Quilts 


Four quilts are ready to fold and spread 
On Mother Earth’s old trundle bed. 
The first, a brown and white old thing, 
She spreads on in the early spring. 

The summer one is green and bright 
With daisies nodding in the light. 

And then when winds begin to blow, 
She spreads a red quilt on, you know, 
And sews it through with yellow thread. 
And by and by, all in a night, 

She spreads her quilt of snowy white.—Se/. 


Morning Talks 
Suggestive Topics 


1 The ground serves the purpose of a bed to seeds, roots, etc. Why? 
Description of an old-fashioned trundle bed given; the origin of the 
name; anecdotes about children of long ago. 

2 Mother earth is like a careful housewife. She provides appropriate 
covering for her bed, as each season approaches. 

3. A brief talk based upon the child’s memory of the appearance of 
the ground in the spring, in summer, in autumn. 

4 The winter quilt of white. Its characteristics; how it serves its 
purpose. 

5 Snow; its characteristics. Snow crystals; their six-sided star-like 
forms. - 


NoTE.—Patterns of “ snow stars” are used now in most kindergarten 
schools. Mounted upon black paper, they serve the purpose of school- 
room illustration and lead to outdoor observation. Such patterns can_ be 
bought of any dealer in kindergarten supplies. 

Take advantage of the first fall of snow — when the flakes are large 
and feathery and capture some upon pieces of soft black woollen cloth 
for the children to examine. Encourage them to catch the snowflakes 
upon their coats on the way to and from school. 


6 A consideration of the nature of the dew; of hoar frost; of rain- 
drops; of snowflakes. 

7 Varied nature of rainfall. Terms applied, as “* sprinkle,” shower, 
storm, hurricane, etc. The influence of the wind in determining the vio- 
lence of a storm. Amount of rainfall; how measured. Floods, droughts. 

8 Varied nature of snowfall. Terms applied, a “flurry,” squall, storm, 
blizzard, etc. The influence of the wind in determining the violence of a 
storm. Drifts; their use if any; the inconvenience, often danger of 
snow drifting. Snow sheds, why built along some of the western rail- 
roads? Snow-ploughs, their. purpose. 

9 Value of rain; in nature; in the life of man. 

10 A broader view of the occupations of man, as: tree-felling, logging, 
ice cutting, etc. (see December number), dependent upon snow and ice. 

11 Ice formation. The depth to which ice usually freezes upon ponds, 
lakes, and rivers. What would become of fishes did such bodies of water 
become solid ice? 

12 Dependence of man upon his environment and the natural phe- 
nomena about him; dependence of man upon his fellow-beings in all the 
varied relations of life — whether immediately surrounding him or located 
in various parts of the world. Trade, commerce. The exchange or barter 
of goods among Indians, savage nations. 

13 Trade, commerce, etc., dependent upon railway and water facili- 
ties. These dependent upon mining industries, iron and steel works, 
shipping yards, etc. 


Note.—‘“ The Old Woman and Her Pig” may be quoted to the chil- 
dren as an illustration of “ cause and effect ” and to show the dependence 
of one thing upon another. “ An Old-fashioned Rhyme,” by Emilie 
Poulsson in * Stories for Children,” published by the American Book 
Company, is a most valuable and attractive illustration of man’s depend- 
ence upon his fellow men, in even the simplest daily occupations. The 
lines may be utilized for Penmanship lessons, Busy Work exercises, or, 
if the rhyme be illustrated by outline drawings upon the board, it may be 
made to serve as a pleasing recitation for voice expression with appropri- 
ate gestures. “The Little Gray Pony,” in the Blodgett Second Reader, 
presents a sequence of events, fully as interesting to the children as those 
in “ An Old-Fashioned Rhyme.” 


Memory Gems 


Two eyes and only one mouth have we. 
The reason I think must be— 

That we are not to talk about 
Everything we see. 


Two ears and only one mouth have we. 
The reason is very clear ~ 
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That we are not to talk about 
Everything we hear.— Se/. 


Notr.—The thought of the New Year with its resolutions may be casu- 
ally touched upon, and the lesson conveyed in the memory gem become a 
motive in the life of each child. 


A Frown and a Smile 


Adapted for the school-room from Theodosia P, Garrison’s lines. 


Such a silly little, foolish little, naughty little frown — 
Too small to do the slightest harm, you’d think, 
Yet the naughty little frown frowned the school-house 
pleasures down, 
And made a pleasant room as black as ink. 


Such a pleasant little, happy little, jolly little smile — 
Too small to do the slightest good, you'd say, 
Yet that happy little smile kept the school-room all the 
while 
As cheerful as the sunshine and as gay. 


Exercise 


Silent Laughter 
Suggestion 


Recall to the children’s thought instances when they have seen people 
laugh heartily, yet noiselessly. Explain to them that you are going to 
“ pretend ” — as they call it —that you are looking at or hearing some- 
thing very funny, that you are going to be very much amused, but that 
you are not going to make a sound; anyone may laugh with you, as he 
sees the fun, but he must do it in si/ence ; whoever laughs a/oud must be 
“out” of the game. 

3y means of pantomime evince all the symptoms of “ silent laughter,” 
in its various stages — holding the sides, swaying to and fro, as if unable 
to restrain one’s mirth. Gradually, the children, one by one, will enter 
into the fun, and by pantomime express their appreciation of it. The 
merriment will be increased, if, inadvertently, some child is overcome 
enough to laugh a/oud and has to count himself “ out ” of the game. 

Occasionally, astonish the children, by giving way to the laughter with 
a merry “ Ha, ha, ha!” and let them “ join in” with the actual laughter 
you have awakened and provoked by the unexpected challenge. 


Board Mottoes 


1 Laugh and the world laughs with you. 

2 Smiles, not frowns, win the day. 

3 Let your face be like the sunny skies of June. 

4  Frowns are like a threatening sky. Smiles are like the 
sunshine. 


Board Spelling Lessons 
Suggestions 


1 Select from the memory gems all words, as mouth, reason, ears, 
etc., which, with a change of inz¢ia/, will form a group, or family, of words 
which rhyme. Secure from the children the group of words in each 
case, as: mouth, south; reason, season, treason; ears, fears, hears, shears, 
tears, etc. 

2 Select wordsin which — by “ beheading ” — anew word or words 
may be found, as: think, i#&; clear, ear; small, a//; slightest, dightest; 
etc. 

3. Select words in which new words, wot “ stems,” may be found, as: 
reason, som; eyes, yes; only,on,; every, very; not, #0; about, out; frown, 
own. 


Familiar Rhyme 


When the days begin to lengthen 
The weather begins to strengthen. 


Suggestive Topics 
Supplementary Work 


1 Conversations based upon the daily observation of the 
increase in the length of days; the increase of cold. 

2 Children of northern lands. Their mode of living. 
Uses of snow and ice in such countries in forming shelters. 
The long darkness of the northern winter. The animal life, 
the scant vegetation. The small size of the trees. 


Nore.—In this connection, read “‘ The Race of the Trees,” in “ Stories 
for Children” (American Book Company). 

3 Mountains of earth—the “snow line.” Mountains 
of ice (icebergs). Danger from floating icebergs. 


NoTE.—Show pictures; read or tell some adventure or experience in 
the lives of explorers in northern seas. 


4 Children of southern lands. Contrast between a winter 
in the north and in the south, The mode of life in the 
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south; the out-of-door pursuits. Animal life; luxuriant 
vegetation ; description of mammoth trees and fruits. 


Nore.—Show pictures of Florida, California. 
The Story Hour 


Read “What Broke the Ice Pitcher?” “The Vapo Family,” 
“Vapors”? —all in “Cat Tails and Other Tales,” publishd by A. 
Flanagan Company; “ A Story for Willie Winkle ” from Wiltse’s ** Morn- 
ing Talks.” ‘“ Eskimo Stories,” Rand, McNally & Co. 


NoTr.—Interest the children in the preservation of the few winter 
birds that remain with us through the winter. Show pictures of rabbits, 
etc., for color of summer, of winter coat. Give the reason for the change 
in color. 

Busy Work 
1 January is a winter month. 

2 January is the second month of winter. 

3 September, October, and November are autumn 
months. 

4 Jan. is a short form for January. 

5 September and November have thirty days. 

6 October and January have thirty-one days. 


NorkE.—Base the dictation lessons upon the sentences used in the Busy 
Work, but, while embodying the same thought and the same words, vay 
the sentences, that the dictation may not be too mechanical a process 
for the child. 


Rhymes for Penmanship Lessons 


Nore.—At this stage of the work, the class may be trained in the me- 
chanical work of using margins and arranging the lines of a stanza of 
poetry. These rhymes will interest the class, because showing how man 
depends upon man in the occupations of life, and how one thing depends 
upon another in nature. Each has its appointed work. 

Teach the class to begin each /ine of a stanza with acafifa/, Accustom 
the class to the use of margins. Show, by illustration, that a line of 
poetry — if too long for one space — must be conéinued into the next 
space, a little to the right of—not under—the beginning of the line. 


Nuggets in Rhyme 
This world is quite a busy one, 
And many wonders there are done. 


The brooks and rivers onward go 
Until into the sea they flow. 


In forest depths are rows of trees 
Whose spreading limbs sway in the breeze. 


But forest trees, when they grow tall, 
Oft by the woodman’s strokes must fall. 


Their logs for masts, or ship, or boat 
Down stream to saw-mills often float. 


The carpenter and the mason, too, 
Find always work enough to do. 


If ‘hey were idle, no one could 
Have houses built of brick or wood. 


Our homes need beds, and tables, chairs, 
The cabinet-maker the labor shares. 


Journeys from home are often planned 
Then railway cars are in demand. 


If on the water we would ride 
In ships and boats we onward glide. 


Men work in darkness under ground 
Where many metals may be found. 


A miner worketh in his turn 
To find the coal for us to burn. 


But wooden stoves would never do, 
So miners dig for iron, too. 


Steel’s'made from iron, so you know 
Fierce foundry fires have to glow. 


Thus steel and iron, coal and wood, 
And skill of man do us great good, 





The farmers sow and reap the wheat 
To make the flour for bread we eat. 


‘The miller works from early morn 
To grind the wheat and yellow corn. 


The baker, too, must always make 
White bread and brown, pies, cookies, cake. 


Were there no cows, how strange ’twould seem 
To use no butter, milk, nor cream. 


The hen lays eggs for us to use ; 
We cook them any way we choose. 


The horse is ever busy, too, 
Just think of all Ae has to do. 


The dog that guards the house with care 
Of work, I’m sure, does his full share. 


The faithful cat’s awake at night 
To give the rats and mice a-fright. 


The patient oxen do their work, 
They plod along, they never shirk. 


The honey bee’s no idle rover, 
But gathers nectar from the clover. 


I’ll try to faithful be like these 
And do my work, look not for ease. 


-_ 
As far as / can see, none ask 
l'o be excused from toil or task. 
Nee Chickadee. 

ANNA B. BADLAM. A. B. B 
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Winter friend,wee chickadee. Winter tent ee eichcndien. 


Long coat of gray, his very best ; 
Cap, black and white, a spotless vest ; 
He comes when seeds are buried low 
Beneath a frozen crust of snow. 
Repeat Chick-a-dee, dee! Chick-a-dee, dee ! 
| Hungry friend, wee chick-a-dee ! 


I love my friend, whose saucy note 
Comes piping forth from sturdy throat ; 
This faithful friend, whose song of glee 
Is ever welcome unto me. 
Repeat { Chick-a-dee, dee! Chick-a-dee, dee ! 
"| Constant friend, wee chick-a-dee. 


He seeks his food, no beggar he, 
From twig and bark, of bush and tree ; 
But yet the crumbs I throw around, 
He gladly gathers from the ground. 
( Chick-a-dee, dee ! Chick-a-dee, dee ! 
| Grateful friend, wee chick-a-dee. 


Repeat - 
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A Primary Teacher's Supplies 

Not the supplies furnished by the School Board. Oh, no! 
If School Boards were to read the list I am about to offer — 
which is not at all likely to happen, since they seldom read 
educational papers—they would probably fail to understand 
the use to the teacher of most of the articles memtioned. 

{ have in my closet a miscellaneous lot which has been 
accumulating one by one, as occasion required, and I am 
going to recommend them to you as supplies which you will 
find very useful. I think you will find, if you have them at 
hand, that things will run more smoothly in the primary 
room and that after once having had them, you will ‘hardly 
wish to be without them. Of course, some of them may 
not suit your needs as they do mine. 

Here is my list: 1 Pieces of old, white cloth, for band- 
ages or for handkerchief when that necessary article is miss- 
ing. 2 Needle and thread. “Are we expected to mend 
the children’s garments as well as their morals?” some one 
may ask. Certainly not. But they will be found useful in 
many cases of accidents. 3 A box of string for tying 
bundles, repairing some treasured plaything, or for reins for 
playing horse 4 A jar of vaseline, for application to 
wounds. 5 Court plaster, for cuts. 6 A small vial of 
carbolic acid. Ifa child is taken ill in the room it is wise 
to sprinkle the floor by dipping a whisk into water contain- 
ing a few drops of carbolic acid. 7 A whisk broom, for 
the above-mentioned use, also for brushing snow or dust 
from jackets. 8 Hammer, screw-driver, screws, nails and 
tacks, for making repairs, if you happen to be in a school 
where you cannot readily obtain the assistance of the janitor. 
9 Cotton batting, for ear-aches which frequently occur in 
cold weather. 10 Round, smooth stones — which the chil- 
dren will gladly bring—for paper weights, to keep your papers 
from flying about when the windows are opened. 11 A 
fruit-knife for cutting the children’s apples, etc. Encour- 
age their sharing lunches. 12 A bottle of mucilage, if this 
is not furnished with your drawing supplies. 13 Olive 
bottles, if you have not a sufficient number of vases. 14 
Pincushion, well-stocked. 15 Looking-glass for children 
who come with dirty faces, tumbled hair, or cross looks to 
make use of occasionally. 16 Old newspapers. 17 Bits 
of wire. 18 Small lamp for occasional use after school in 
the short days of winter. 19 Plenty of empty boxes. 20 
A grape-basket or two. 

All of the above things I find most useful. 


Are they on 
your list? 


Laura F. ARMITAGE 


5 ad 


Broken Pencils 

What shall be done when John and Mary break, daily, two 
or three pencils each? 

I believe I have successfully solved the problem. I have 
experimented with a// kinds of pencils and have found “he 
pencil. It is the “Sun No. 3 redwood covered Eagle Co. 
pencil.” The redwood covered No. 3 ts different from all 
other No. 3’s of same make. With a class of forty pupils in 
the second grade a set of these pencils will last an entire 
week without a single pupil breaking a single pencil. Previ- 
ously this same class broke six, eight, and ten pencils dai/y. 
Our first grade teacher reports equally favorably with regard 
to these pencils. 


ANTOINETTE CANFIELD 


Sad 


Inattention 

I wonder if some second grade Primary EpucaTion reader 
with a large school and consequently large divisions in 
number has been troubled, as I have been, with a restless- 
ness and inattention among the brightest pupils while the 
work is continued with those who grasp number: less read- 
ily. To obviate this, I prepare sets of cards containing 
twenty or more problems including a review of everything 
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previously taught. These are numbered, so that a set may 
be used two or three weeks if desired. Those who first 
master what is being taught are given one of these cards 
which they take to the blackboard. ‘This leaves the teacher 
with three or four in each division who need most help. 
The privilege of working at the board is an incentive and 
solves the problem of inattention. It is a rest from so much 
seat-work, and the training of quiet, independent work cer- 
tainly has its place. Often one or two pupils doing the 
neatest work correct these problems. Sometimes the pupils 
of a second division correct the work done by the previous 
division, leaving the teacher again with a small group who 
need special help. C. A. 
»* 
A Use for Advertising Calendars 


Last January, one of my pupils presented me with a large 
calendar advertising the local bank and expected it to be 
used to decorate the room. 

The upper half of each page was given to advertising the 
bank and the lower part to the calendar itself. The figures 
were blue on a white ground ; they were large and distinct 
enough to be seen in all parts of the room. But the adver- 
tising! How could I keep such a thing in the room? 

Previous to this time I had always drawn my calendars on 
the board. After much thinking, I planned to cover up the 
“ad.” I purchased some charcoal paper and cut a piece 
just large enough to cover up the letters. In my calendar 
it is 10 in. x 22 in. On this L made a winter sketch in 
colored crayons and mounted it over the advertisement. It 
proved a pleasure for the whole month. 

I use either wax crayons or colored pencils for the draw 
ing, and for soft skies I find the blackboard crayons are 
best if most of the color is rubbed off with a cloth. 

As the new months came I made different pictures, some 
in colors and some in monochrone, either a sepia or a char- 
coal drawing. 

I use the same sketchy style that is used for blackboard 
drawing, as it gives the best results. I have drawn land 
scapes, usually, although flowers or fruit are equally good. 

Marie I, DeGRaFF 
»* 


Multiplication Drill 

For drill work on the multiplication tables, I like to use 
bean bags, and-I assure you that my children do. They 
never suspect what they are getting, but their interest rises 
to white heat, and I have never known a child to miss in his 
score. The method is very simple. Mark the circle, and sta- 
tion the children at a suitable distance, with the bags. If I 
wish drill on the “three” table, for instance, each bag that 
falls into the ring counts three. Each child is allowed three 
throws at a turn, and for every successive round of turns the 
distance is increased. It is amazing to see how easily the 
dullest one keeps his score even beyond the twelve times. 

C.S. 
»* 
An Ounce of Preventioi. 

What ¢s that child holding up? If it isn’t a piece of 
seat-work! And there is another being held up — and 
another! How provoking! The boxes are put away so 
nicely, and it will take at least a half hour after school to 
sort them out. 

When you have them all sorted out again, Miss Inex- 
perience — and we have all been you — just get your pen 
and number your boxes. Whata pile! Now, if you have 
the time, later if not, number every piece inside the box 
or envelope with the number outside. A simple plan, 
is it not? But to-morrow, when three or four pieces are 
picked up after the work is put away, any child can find the 
boxes and slip the pieces in. Aren't you glad to know that? 

Economy 
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The Women Teachers’ Association 


in Buffalo 


ELIZABETH ELLIor 


E had just turned from Delaware Avenue, with 
its stately homes, into picturesque Johnson’s 
Park, when Miss Meredith exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally : “ There it is—that’s the Chapter House ! ”’ 

“You do not mean that public school teachers — women 
teachers — own that splendid looking building?” I asked 
with surprise. 

“I doindeed. We women teachers of Buffalo own that 
property valued at $25,000. This situation is one of the 
most desirable in the city.” 

“But do tell me how you ever found the means to buy 
such a building?” 

“In various ways: We have always derived funds from 
the annual membership fees — only two dollars a member ; 
from the life-membership fees, only fifty dollars a member, 
but there are a great many life-members. In the early days, 
the W. T. A. gave fairs, strawberry festivals and fétes, all of 
which were a source of much revenue to the treasurer. The 
lectures, evening musicals, and public meetings (these are 
all extras, not our regular monthly meetings) all yield funds 
over and above their expenses, although the object in pro- 
viding these is not financial but educational. Then the 
house was rented for social gatherings (not teachers) and 
these rentals were most profitable. It seems astonishing, 
does it not, that a house of such proportions could be pur- 
chased and paid for in this way? Yes, it is a fine building, 
and the interior of the building is really more attractive than 
the exterior. But just come inside and see for yourself. I 
want you to see the parlors in the lovely mellow sunlight.” 

Drawing aside a rich portiere, Miss Meredith opened to 
view a beautiful room, saying : 

“ Just glance at those color harmonies for an instant and 
then we will take a view of these two floors. This is the 
kitchen. You see there are a number of coterie teas and 
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You'd not be surprised at its beauty if you knew the donor, 
Miss Ada M. Kenyon, of Central High School. She is one 
of the most cultivated women of the city.” 

“Well, you certainly have an interesting library. But 
what book is this?” I inquired. 

«Oh, that’s the W. T. A. scrap book.” 

‘Well then, that’s just the book I want, for it will tell me 
how you women teachers have accomplished the impossible 
— how you gathered together this specious elegance—that’s 
what I want to know, how you did it.” 

We opened the ponderous volume, dating back to 1889. 

“So you have a press committee,” I commented, examin- 
ing clippings from local papers. ‘‘ What an amusing notice of 
your first meeting for organization— no men to be ad- 
mitted !”’ 

‘“¢ Oh, well,” broke ir Miss Meredith, “ the W. T. A. has 
changed since September, 1889, for now our best friend is 
a man, Superintendent Emerson. He comes in here and 
gives us inspiring addresses.” 

‘‘ Here are the reports I’m looking for. You have had 
fairs, festivals, and feasts to raise funds for the advancement 
of your work. You've been very enterprising,” I said. 

“ And yet ’— this very thoughtfully — “it has not been 
our alliterative affairs, festivals, and feasts exclusively that 
have furthered our work. Let me find the reports of our 
intellectual gatherings and you'll understand why we have 
prospered.” 

‘‘ Professor Richard G. Moulton!” I read. ‘ So you have 
had University Extension lectures of first rank to feast upon. 
Professor Charles Zeublin! Doctor Toyokichi Iyenaga, with 
his lectures on the Far East. And you are to have Edward 
Howard Griggs? You certainly plan for the best.” 

“ Just read this notice of a musical given last winter. We 
had lovely social times on Saturday afternoons during the 
season. The usages of the best society are observed in our 
musicals, receptions, and socials, and these affairs are really 
charming. Some form of entertainment provided by the 
city’s most talentéd artists attracts us here Saturday after- 
noons.” 





A corner of the parlor—Chapter House 


dinners given by the members, so this kitchen is indispensa- 


ble. I wish I had time to show you its complete equip-— 


ment. This is the office, and beyond is the committee 
room. Here is the rest room, and isn’t it restful? The 
real gem, though, is the Carrie Kenyon memorial library.” 

“ How handsome these Mission furnishings are!” I ex- 
claimed as we entered the artistic library. 


r 


“ Here are the press notices of your professional confer- 
ences. Are you Herbartian, Froebellian or — oh! I see, you 
studied ‘ Essentials of Method’ — that sounds Herbartian 
— and ‘ Physical Education ’ at each meeting last year.” 

“Those are the regular monthly meetings; they are of 
a general character; but we hold section meetings in the 
afternoons. The High School teachers, the women princi- 
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pals, the primary teachers come together at different times 
and talk over their work in a very practical way.’ 

“These afternoon conferences are similar to grade 
teachers’ meetings in other cities, are they not?’’ I ques- 
tioned. 

“Oh, no; our supervisors each meet their teachers by 
grades just as is customary elsewhere; but the afternoon 
gatherings of groups of teachers engaged in the same work 
assume the form of round table discussions.”’ 

“But when do you find time for all these things?” I 
asked perplexed. 

“ Paradoxical as it may seem, these meetings actually 
create time. My views of school work have been enlarged, 
corrected, illumined in this building to such a degree that I 
find the only economy of my time is to keep in 
close touch with the life of the association. For 
instance, we opened this year’s program with a 
paper on ‘ The Scope and General Meaning of 
Education,’ by Miss Ada Gates, who had just 
come from Harvard Summer School.” 

We glanced through page after page, each re- 
cording the different phases of the work of the W. 
T. A. I was strongly impressed with the diversity 
and the magnitude of the Association’s efforts, 
and I was curious to learn how such achievements 
affect the standing of the teaching body in the 
eyes of the community. At some length, Miss 
Meredith related instances proving that the citi- 
zens of Buffalo recognize the worth of such a body 
and that as a result the profession of teaching 
has been elevated in the public estimation. We 
chatted upon this subject of teaching as a pro- 
fession in Buffalo and in my home city where we 
have no W. T.A., oblivious of the fact that the 
twilight was descending ; and, as I turned to the 
scrap book to read again of the early efforts of 
the association for my guidance in undertaking a 
similar work, we awoke to the fact that the after- 
noon had vanished. 

Miss Meredith turned on the electric light, 
flooding library, parlors, and corridor with soft 
rich rays from the opalescent shades, set like 
jewels in the delicately tinted ceilings and walls. 
loath to leave, we descended to the auditorium, 
expecting to find it deserted; but near the ros- 
trum we saw a group of teachers, listening intently 
to a voice whose resonance at.once attracted me. 

“Oh, that’s Doctor Bender! You must meet 
Doctor Bender ’’ — this with affection and enthu- 
siasm. ‘She is our president, and the supervisor 
of primary grades, and — but I could never tell 
you a// she is to the teachers of Buffalo — Doctor, 
may I present —— ?” 

Then all I had heard of her, her womanliness, 
her superior scholarship, her love of humor, her 
executive ability, flashed through my mind as we engaged in 
a few minutes’ conversation. Itis no longer a marvel to me 
that the W. T. A. has accomplished what it has when I 
consider the gifts of the woman who has guided its move- 
ments. 

As we passed out of the Chapter House, I expressed these 
sentiments to my hostess, who exclaimed : 

“ But Doctor Bender would never permit you to give her 
the credit for this work. Her selfless devotion to the chil- 
dren and the teachers of Buffalo leads her to lose sight of 
her own ability and to give the glory to the other officers of 
the W. T. A.” 

“ I see that you are an enthusiast where your president is 
concerned,” I remarked. 

“Then all our members are. You see, her advice, her 
inspiration, have been a source of so much happiness to us 
in our work that we would be stoics, indeed, if we did not 
love her for it. I often wish that every teacher in America 
could come in frequent contact with a woman who could 
make them realize their own power for good. ‘To me that 
is Doctor Bender’s strongest feature ; every time I meet her 
she makes me feel capad/e clear through.” 

As we strolled out into Johnson’s Park, with October 
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leaves rustling at our feet and the early moon shining over 
all, I was filled with rejoicing that the teaching profession 
can claim such an organization as the Women Teachers’ 
Association of Buffalo. 


Program of Lecture Courses of Women Teachers’ Association 
in Buffalo for 1905-1906 


Business and Professional Meetings, President of the Association pre- 
siding. 

Oct. 24 (a) The Scope and General Meaning of Education To-day, 
Ada M. Gates. (6) The Greater University, Dr. Jda C. Bender. 

Nov. 21 Growth of the Teacher, Ada Van Stone Harris of Rochester, 
Discussion, Chas. P. Alvord, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Dec. 19 Standards in Teaching, AZary E. Merrington. 

Margaret G. O'Malley. 
Jan. 16 Conditions Affecting School Teachers, Salary —Retirement— 


Discussion, 





Dr. Ida C. Bender addressing grade meeting 
\bsence—Tardiness, Adelaide Graybiel. Discussion, Anna M]. Dono- 
van, 

Feh, 20 Conditions Affecting Pupils, School Sessions — Helpful Re- 
ports, Clara M. Kneubeuhl. 

March 20. What is Good Discipline? Experiments in Self-Govern- 
ment, Mary E. Navagh. Discussion, Lucy A. Kenner. 

April 17. The Course of Study, Clara £. Swarts. 
Katharine McGuire. 

May 15 Annual Meeting. 


Discussion 


Round Tables. 


Nov. 
Jan. 


Course I, By Marie L. Shedlock of London. 


Foreign Children, Emma Leonard. 
Reading, Frances C. O’ Connor. 


Oct. 16 The Value of Fairy Tales in Education. 
“ 47 The Elements to Avoid in the Subject Matter of Stories. 
“ 18 The Elements to seek in Story Telling. 


“ 19 The Poetry and Pathos of Hans Christian Andersen, 
“ 20 Miscellaneous Fairy Tales. 
A story will be told at each lecture. 


Course II, Moral Leaders from Socrates to Tolstoy. 
By Edward Howard Griggs. 


Jan. 4 The Function of the Moral Leader Socrates. 
‘ a1 Saint Francis of Assisi. 
“ 18 Victor Hugo. 
“ 25 Carlyle. 
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Emerson. 
Tolstoy. 
WoMEN PRINCIPALS’ COUNCIL 


Feb. 1 
“ 8 


Harriet Gies, Chairman, 


Oct. 24 Physical Culture in Grammar Schools, dita Wiggins. 
Nov. 21 Musical Training, Yoseph Aischka. 

Dec. 19 Practical Lessons in Penmanship, 4. 7. Newlands. 
Feb, 20 Sewing, J/ay Marin, 

March 20 Industrial Work, Daniel Upton. 


April 17 Drawing as a Medium of Expression, 7heodore M. Diila- 
way. 
HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
Dr. M. Elizabeth Schugens, Chairman. 
Nov. 21. Reception to Faculties of the High Schools. 
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A Nonsense Arithmetic Lesson 


For the Very Little Ones 
A. B. B. 


Six kitty cats went coasting once 
Upon a winter’s day ; 

They climbed the hill, jumped on their sleds, 
Then quickly sped away. 


Of kittens six, who coasting went 
Down hill that winter’s day, 
Just two went home with frozen toes, 
It left just to stay. 





Then up the hill, so steep and bold, 
Soon climbed the kittens four, 

They laughed and said, “ Who fears the cold! 
Let’s coast a little more.’ 
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Dec. 19 Conference of Ninth Grade and High School Teachers. 
Jan. 16 Preparation of Pupils before entrance to the High School. 


High School Statistics and their Significance. 
Feb. 20 Discussion of the New Syllabus. 
March 20 The Art of Study. Methods of Fostering it. 


The Tyranny 
of the High School, the Note Book. 


April 17 Economy in Education. 
May 15 Aims of High School Education, College — Home — Busi- 
ness, 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION 
Ella C. Elder, Chairman. 


Meetings on first and third Thursdays of each month. 
(a) Kindergarten Problems. (4) Early Italian Art. 


(Con. from 
last year.) 


But, ah, alas ! as down they went 
The steep and icy hiil, 

One sled went dump / against a stump, 
‘Then two kits had a spill. 





So that left to coasting go 
Straight down to foot of hill— ° 

For “ Let’s go home,” those others said, 
“ This spill has made us ill.” 


Two kits were left to climb the hill 
And have a jolly coast ; 

Until the supper bell announced 
’T was time for tea and toast. 


Two jolly kittens hastened home 
At sound of supper bell— 

How many kittens then were left? 
Can anybody tell? 


If two from-six will leave just —— 
And two from four leaves - , 

Take two from two, then —— are left, 
Now tell me—what say you ? 





Suggestion Select a child to supply the missing word to fill the blank 
space in each case. As the children recite in chorus, let them pause to 
allow the missing word to be spoken by the child who was selected for 
the purpose. A sketch upon the board will add to the pleasure of the 
children. 





Following the Trail 
FRANK H. SWEE! 


UTHER. was eight years old, and had been reading 
some of Ernest Thompson Seton’s descriptions of 
tracks in the snow, and was fired by an ambition to 
make similar investigations and discoveries. 

The Potter house had a large orchard in back, and the 
snow was just about two inches deep and moistly soft —an 
ideal condition for track hunting. Luther changed his 
shoes for the long rubber boots his father had given him at 
Christmas, and drew the little fur cap down about his ears, 
and went out. ‘The back yard was full of tracks, but he 
scarcely stopped to glance at them. He could not recog- 
nize them individually, of course, but knew they were made 
by hens and turkeys and cats and things like that, and he 
wanted to commence with wild game. 

So he waited until he reached the middle of the orchard 
to start ; and then, right there in front of him, were tracks 
which seemed different from anything he had seen — not at 
all like those about the kitchen steps. 

His face grew eager and his eyes bright as he followed 
them among the apple trees to the end of the orchard, and 
then in a wide arc through the sheep pasture round to the 
lower barn, where his steps became slower and more cautious, 


and he began to bend forward in his excitement. Of course 
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it was a wild animal stealing into the barn after prey, which 
it was his duty to protect or rescue. Two or three steps 
farther, still more slowly and cautiously, and then he turned 
the corner of the barn — and found himself almost upon a 
wandering pig, which began to grunt at his approach. 


Disgusted, Luther went back to the orchard, to the farther: 


side along where ran an old zigzag fence, beyond which were 
deep woods. Surely there must be wild game here, and 
when after a little search he found a line of tracks leading 
away from an immense, half-decayed tree, all his eager anti- 
cipation returned. 

But ten minutes of winding through the orchard circled 
him at last toward the lower barn again, and he would have 
abandoned the line of tracks, only they were smaller than 
the others and could not be a pig’s, and they certainly were 
not a hen’s or turkey’s because they had no toes. So curi- 
ous to discover what they were he followed them up, this 
time around the corner and into the barn. 

No intruder could be found, however, though he went 
with rather tremulous limbs the entire length of the barn 
and even up into the mows. But as he was going out and 
about to close the door he heard an odd scratching near the 
grain box, and he returned quickly. His father kept a wire 
box trap there to catch rats, and Luther had often seen them 
removed. His first thought was that another rat had been 
caught. 

But as he lifted the trap and looked inside he found that 
instead of a rat the trap held the cutest and prettiest little 
chipmunk or ground squirrel he had ever seen. For a 
moment he gazed delightedly into the soft, appealing eyes, 
then turned quickly to the door. The little animal was 
trembling with fright, and of course his father had not set 
the trap for squirrels. 

Another moment and the trap was open and the chipmunk 
was skurrying across the orchard, straight toward the big 
decayed tree. Evidently he had a home among its roots, 
and evidently he had sought the barn for something to eat. 

Luther returned to the house thoughtfully. He had not 
looked at the matter that way before, but of course when 
there was snow on the ground it must be difficult for birds 
and small animals to get a living. 

A little later Luther was again at the far Side of the 
orchard, but this time it was with food which he scattered 
about the foot of the big tree and at other places. And 
after that, all through the winter when there was snow on 
the ground, he carried grain and other food to places where 
he thought some hungry bird or animal would find it. 





The Frost Artist 


Crystalline mosses enrich every pane; 
Palms of the ice king and ferns mark his reign; 


Caverns of coral so pearly and white, 
Sea-weeds surrounding them, graceful and light. 


Butterflies’ wings scattered yonder and here, 
Beetles and humming-birds faintly appear. 


Palaces glitter in pictured design, 
Regiments glisten with bayonets fine. 


Jewels shoot fire from their icy cold hearts, 
Keen little, sharp little infantine darts. 


Truly an artist of magical power 
Has made of our window a crystalline bower. 
— Olive Russell Chapin in Christian Register 


Every man’s task is his life preserver.—Z merson 


Who Was to Blame? 


Elizabeth, the minister’s five-year-old daughter, took great de- 
light in answering the door-bell and ushering guests into the 
reception room. On one occasion she led a guest into the sitting- 
room explaining in a voice distinctly audible to the caller— ‘‘ I 
took her into the sitting-room, because her feet were all muddy. 
Was that all right, mother?” 
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Health Lessons I 


E. M. JuLuig 


Rose steps from a car and hurries into the cozy school- 

room, carrying two mysterious looking bundles. Pre- 

cious bundles they are too, if we are to judge by the 
careful way she places them on her desk. 

“ Smells dreadfully school-roomy here,” she says, throwing 
open the windows. 

“ | wonder if my little experiment will work well?” she 
adds, to herself. 

Half an hour later, thirty-five children are trying to guess 
what are in those bundles. 

‘Come and smell, Maizie,” smiles Miss Rose, and Maizie 
dances up the aisle, and pokes her little flat, black nose into 
the opening at the top of one of the bundles. 

“ Oh, wilets, wilets! Dar am wilets in de paper,” and 
Maizie turns a beaming face to the school. 

Yes, in spite of ail the snow and blow out of doors, two 
little pots of violets stand breathing their sweetness into the 
air. 

‘‘ Who is going to care for them?”’ Of course everybody 
wants to, but at last two children are chosen. ‘“ What do 
they need?” Plenty of water and sunshine of course, but 
not a child thought of a#v as necessary to make the little 
plants thrive. 

«< Suppose we put the two plants side by side in the win- 
dow. We will cover one up tightly with a tumbler. Every 
morning, Millie and James will give each planta little cup- 
ful of water. Both of the plants will have sunshine, for the 
sunbeams will travel right through the tumbler. One plant 
looks just as healthy as the other now. I wonder which will 
look better at the end of aweek?”’ And with this question, 
the children are left to wonder and watch. 

At the end of the week, the plants were compared again, 
and the plant which had been covered with the tumbler 
looked as if it were slowly fading. 

What could have happened to it? ‘The little care-takers 
had. been very faithful in treating both plants alike. It must 
have been something one didn’t have that the other aid, 
and by questioning the children, it was found to be lack of 
air. 

Then Miss Rose drew from the experiment with the plants 
a little lesson for the children. She had to have very simple 
lessons, and she had to have concrete illustrations, for her 
pupils were babies. 

«‘ Suppose,” she said — how those children loved to sup- 
pose —“ suppose there were two little boys with strong 
bodies and rosy cheeks just like, Olaf,” she said, looking 
around the room for an example. ‘1 guess—they were 
twins,” she went on. “They had just the same things to 
eat, and drink, and just the same kind of clothes to wear. 

‘Each boy liked todo what his brother did except one thing. 
What do you suppose?” looking into the round eyes, “I'll 
tell you,” and Miss Rose changed her voice to a whisper. 
“ One liked to have plenty of air but the other didn’t. 

“After a while, let’s suppose how they looked.”’ 

“« Why, of course. It’s just as Jack says, one was pale and 
thin, like our little covered violet and one was a fine healthy 
boy, like the other violet. Now which would you rather be? 
How can we be like him. What ought we to have plenty 
of?” And the lesson was left to take root. 

“Here they are, the children who live in a shoe,” said 
Miss Rose one day taking up a milkweed pod from her 
desk. 

“ See, they are all asleep. They are Eskimo babies. 1 
can tell by their brown fat faces and fur dresses. ‘They love 
the snow. We’ll let some of them dance back to Eskimo 
land. 

“ Did you notice how this window is opened a little way at 
the bottom behind the board and is let down a little way at 
the top? Suppose we let the Eskimo babies fly out at the 
bottom. 

“ Now come Olo and Agoonac, and some of you other little 
Eskimo sleepy heads. We are going to send you to snow 
land.” And Miss Rose held four or five seeds at the top of 


| was a snowy, blowy morning in January when Miss 
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the board which served to keep the draft away but which 
allowed the air to come in. 

“Away they go. Good-bye, little Eskimos. Why they 
didn’t go atall. They just floated back. I wonder why?” 

After a few minutes, the children discovered, by holding 
their hands above the board that the azr blew the Eski- 
mo back. And what kind of air? Why, fresh air of course, 
for they knew it was fresh air by their little snub noses. 

** How shall we get the babies out? Let’s try the top. 
There they go, far, far away.” 

The fact that the air which blew the seeds out was impure 
air, was left until later, for health lessons like medicine, 
should be taken a little at a time. 

‘The windows were wide open. On one side of the room 
the windows were raised and on the other they were low- 
ered. The babies had just come in from recess and still had 
on their wraps, 

By the way, speaking of recess. Did you ever read what 
Governor Peck of Wisconsin once said of the abolition of 
the recess? It is so good I pass it on. He says: 

“ Sometimes it looks as though the school officials were overdoing the 
thing in trying to make the schools of the present day as different as 
possible from the old schocls, where the fathers and the grandfathers got 
their education. The last ‘improvement’ that is suggested by school 
boards in some places is to do away with the recess in the middle of the 
forenoon and the middle of the afternoon, thus compelling the scholars to 
stay in the heated school-room from 9 o'clock in the morning until noon, 
and all the afternoon without a minute of rest. If the abolition of the 
recess does not raise up a race of people with nervous headaches it will 
be a miracle. The old recess! Good gracious! it was the recess that 
kept the boys and the girls from dying in their tracks. 

‘* The recess in school is like the sherbet served inthe middle of a 
banquet; it aids the digestion like the blanched almonds and the celery 
and the olives. If the banqueter sat and ate of the solids allan evening, 
and never had the rest that comes with the etcetera, he would die of 
apoplexy before the speaking began. If the scholar studies all the time 
until his head whirls, his brain will become clogged. When you stop the 
recess you might as wellseal up the brain and put it in a bottle of alcohol. 
rhe boy and the girl have got to have a time to cut the string that holds 
the cork down, and let the wolf howl.” 

“ Before we take off our wraps, ’’ said Miss Rose,‘ we are 
going to play something. 

“It’s a long time since I was a little girl, but I like little 
girls’ toys as well as ever, so I bought this balloon for a penny. 
[ haven’t blown one up for a long time. Will you count 
five slowly and watch me blow it up?”’ and she put the gay 
balloon to her lips. 

“Right here,” she said afterward, putting her hand on her 
chest, “every one of us has two lungs which can be filled 
with air like the balloon. You can fill the lungs at any time. 
Let’s try it,’ and they do. “ Look at the windows and tell 
about what kind of air is coming in. Our lungs are so glad 
to get this nice fresh air because the blood needs the oxygen 
that isin it to make us well and strong. When we breathe 
out, we breathe out bad warm air, which is filled with a 
deradful gas called by a long name, carbonic acid gas. When 
the windows are open, this terrible gas can go out and not 
harm us, but if the windows are all shut up tight, and no 
fresh air is coming in, we have to breathe in the poison 
again, and it makes us sick. While the windows are open, 
let us fill our lungs full of good air. Do you know how? 
Breathe out. Now shut your mouths tight and breathe in 
slowly through your noses while I count five. Now open 
your mouths and breathe out quickly.” 

Miss Rose knows full well the value of this little exercise 
and has it half a dozen times a day, opening the windows 
wide for a minute. 

“Now, I am going to close the windows almost up at the 
topand almost down at the bottom. You'll see how quickly 
it will warm up here after the fresh air has been let in. It 
always heats up much more quickly when the air is fresh. 

“Do you remember the Eskimo babies who flew away? 
What kind of air did you tell me came in at the bottom of 
the window that day? Now think what horrible potsonous 
gas we are breathing out every minute. Where does all of 
this bad air go? What part of the window did the Eskimo 
babies fly out of? Some kind of air must have been going 
out to take them.” 

And after a few direct questions, the children decided it 
was impure air. “ Now you know why we always have our 
windows lowered a little.” 
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One day, Miss Rose fastened a new picture in the front 
of the room. Then she waited for the children to notice it, 
which they soon did. 

The little heads nodding in that direction, the “ oh’s 
and “ah’s” told when it was discovered. 

‘It isa pretty picture, isn’t it, children? What makes it? 
Why do you like the children?” 

The picture was one of a tiny boy and his little sister 
working in a garden. The'whole picture was so full of color 
that it pleased the children at once. Especially were the 
red cheeks noticed and talked about. 

Of course the children were named. They were called 
Betty and Ned. And such fun in story form did the children 
get from that picture. 

The main object of the picture was as a foundation for 
some little health talks on the necessity of pure air, and 
plenty of it. But Miss Rose was wise enough to mix little 
adventures into the taiks, knowing that the interest of her 
little pupils must be kept up, for no children will be interested 
long in dry-as-dust health leasons. Variety must be tucked 
in. 

“Betty and Ned liked to take long walks.’’ They con- 
cluded that it was much better to walk with the mouth 
closed. Why do you think so? Why, because of the dust, 
of course. ‘hey didn’t want dust getting into their lungs.” 

Betty and Ned had a talk about how they could get pure 
air at night. The raised and lowered windows suggested 
themselves. But at night while they were asleep, the wind 
might blow in on them and then bad colds would be the 
result. A little talk about keeping drafts away followed. 

Square shoulders and straight backs had Betty and Ned. 
No wonder they had such red cheeks, for their lungs had 
plenty of room and that helped make Betty and Ned healthy. 

Little talks were given also about things that are found in 
so many places that make the air impure and suggestions as 
to making conditions better were given. 

And Miss Rose hopesat least that some of the seed scat- 
tered in these little health lessons, will take root and grow. 

There were several talks given by Miss Rose along the 
same line on this very important subject of air. 

Perhaps you would like to jot down a leaf from her note 
book. 

Value of giving lungs room. 

How? Shoulders thrown back. 

Suggestion: Raise shoulders as high as can be easily done. 
Throw shoulders back, then down. 

How to breathe. 

Through nose. 

Why? Dust. In order to warm air before it enters lungs. 

(Notice children and see if any breathe always through 
nose. There may be obstructions there.) 

How to ventilate sleeping rooms. 

Windows open a little at top and bottom. 

Caution: Avoid drafts. 

Danger of unclean objects. 

Sink drain, garbage, etc. 


’ and 


A little East Side boy was on his first country excursion. He 
lay on the grass in a peach orchard making a chain of daisies and 
buttercups. Across the blue sky a line of birds darted, and his 
hostess, a young woman, said: 

‘‘Look up. Look up, Tommy. See the pretty birds flying 
through the air.” 

Tommy looked up quickiy, and then he said in a compassion 

‘ate tone: 
‘¢ Poor little fellers! They ain’t got no cages, have they?” 
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NATURE STUDY—JANUARY 


Mary RoGers MILLER 


HERE are days and days in January when nature 
study in the open is out of the question. One may 
not, with safety, let alone comfort, face the icy north- 
west wind in below-zero weather for the sake of hav- 

ing a look at a birch tree’s solidly frozen buds, or to follow 
the uncertain trail of a venturesome wood mouse. There 
are two very excellent substitutes for out-door nature 
studies. In fact, they are just as much the “real thing,” 
and supplement the out-door excursions admirably. One is 
the study of outdoors from the inside, through doors and 
windows ; the other is the study of the numerous objects 
about the house which are products of the great outdoors ; 
the food we eat, the clothes we wear, the chairs, even the 
books, once lived in the open. 

What can you see from your window? No storm can 
prevent your studies from behind the protecting glass. 
Jack Frost, ’tis true, can, with his wonderful brush, paint 
out for a time the familiar trees of street and garden, 
replacing them with forms that neither nature nor artist can 
reproduce. But with the world shut out thus, we may still 
study the frost pictures on the pane and marvel as they 
fade under the sun’s warmth, into pools of dirty water on 
the sash. 

Study the shapes of the trees. The door-yard elm, with 
its vase or fountain shape. Watch it bend to a storm. 
Count the hang-birds’ nests slung in its upper branches. 
Contrast with this the larch, with its tapering central shaft, 
or the Lombardy poplar, with all its limbs following up the 
main trunk. Oaks have a character quite distinctively their 
own. No other trees in winter bareness show forth the 
strength and steadfastness of their structure as do the oaks. 
ivery tortuous bend adds to the resisting force of the 
frame. The reach of some of these giants seems quite out 
of proportion to their height, yet they are not ungainly, 
only splendidly rugged and strong. 

Contrast the trees grown in the woods with those in the 
open pasture. Two maples of one species, grown, perhaps, 
from seeds from the same tree, look as unlike at the age of 
fifty as if belonging in quite different families. Here is a 
case when environment has shaped the externals. The in- 
side, the wood, the sap, the cell structure are unchanged. In 
the forest, the tree, while yet a sapling, parts with its lower 
limbs. Nature’s pruning is rough work, She leaves many 
stubs and wounds no tree can heal. The door-yard maple 
may retain its lower limbs. Air, light, and food being 
plenty for all, some branches sweep the ground while others 
tower. If the lower limbs are gone, it is because the owner 
of the door-yard has seen fit to shape the tree to his own 
needs or ideals. 

In talking out the above matter with your pupils, do not 
neglect to collect all the observations possible upon this 
question: Does a tree-trunk grow taller throughout its 
entire length or only at the top? In other words: Will 
the lowest branch of a tree be any farther from the ground 
twenty years from now than it is to-day? If your pupils 
are too young to tackle such a question, put it to your asso- 
ciates and stimulate some discussion. It is really a very 
vital matter, as far as the tree is concerned. 

Don’t forget that the trees are not at work now. ‘They 
are asleep: they are frozen stiff. All the protective bark, 
as well as the fur and hair and varnish on the buds, is to 
keep the moisture out, and to guard against sudden changes. 


»* 


Trees are not the only objects seen from your window. 
The vine that clings to the sill, all leafless now, how about 
it? What provision has it made for next season’s growth? 
Its buds are there, waiting. See, too, its way of clinging. 
Does it hold on by tendrils, by twisting its branches about 
Supports, or by little sucker-like feet which fasten them- 


selves to surfaces? Now that the leaves 
must see these other things, if you but look. : 

Have you a brook in sight? It is a difficult matter to 
silence a swift-flowing stream of water. Only the coldest 
night can do it; and even when, to all appearances, it is 
frozen to the bottom, it is not hard to fancy one hears a 
‘“‘chortling ” underneath the ice, as if a tiny thread of water 
had outwitted the cold. Would you have a poet’s interpre 
tation of a frozen brook, read again the prelude to Part 
Second of Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal.” If in your 
dread of the freezing atmosphere you have forgotten the 
beauty of winter,-the poet’s words will warm your apprecia- 
tion into life again. Then look at the brook with the poet's 
eye, nor be troubled if, from his literary viewpoint, he fails 
to be absolutely literal. 


are gone you 


“The little brook heard it and built a roof 
’Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 
All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 

He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight.” 


5 ad 


What of the indoor things, out of which nature-study 
material may be contrived? That which appeals most 
strongly, because so alive, is the winter store of fruits and 
vegetables. A beet, a carrot, a humble potato, a plebeian 
cabbage—each may serve you a turn, but, first of all, av 
onion. Make sure that your pupils all know that an onion 
is not a manufactured article ; that not even the wisest man 
could make one; that it grew, and would grow again if 
given an opportunity. What part of the plant is the 
onion? It is not green top, nor yet root, but the thickened 
stem between the two. What is its use to the plant? 
That we eat the bulb is merely incidental, and a very badd 
thing for the onion. Do you know the life cycle of a plain 
onion? From the seed comes, hesitatingly, a tiny shoot, 
bent double and pitiably helpless, but oom even then, as 
far as odor goes. If no accident befalls these tiny plants, 
they wax green and vigorous, and by fall a full-sized bulb 
has grown. But where are the seeds for next year? To grow 
them we must plant our bulb again after winter is gone. 
Then there are onion “sets’’ to be accounted for. What 
are they, and where do they come in? The onion has a 
rather complicated life history. It is a biennial. 

Cut an onion in cross section. Are its tings perfect from 
center to circumference? If broken into several centers, it 
would have made just that many new bulbs if allowed to 
grow a second season. 


»* 


Do your pupils know what part of the plant they are eat- 
ing when they eat lettuce? ‘The leaves, to be sure. A 
beet? A potato? Beans? Cauliflower? Cucumber? A 
cabbage ? 

It is worth while to get a cabbage from cellar or market 
and show your children how it is made. You will be aston- 
ished at what you will learn. Remember that the cabbage 
is a great bud—a winter bud. The rest of the plant, root, 
stem, leaves — except those close about the bud —were all 
discarded when the cabbage was stored. You have heard 
that a bud is an undeveloped branch. If you left the whole 
cabbage plant in the garden to grow a second year, you 
might see the bud unfold into a branch with many side buds, 
and finally into blossoms. The cabbage, too, is a biennial. 

Split a cabbage head straight down through its heart or 
core. (Every bud has its core—the future stem.) The 
cabbage head has a thick, white, solid heart. Break off, 
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one by one, the leaves. In the axil of each is a bud. 
Separate one of these buds and you find it a miniature 
cabbage. 

Tree buds are undeveloped branches, each with its core, 
its leaves, and its axillary buds, just like the cabbage, only 
too small to be seen except with a microscopic eye. 

Plant a beet, or a carrot, and watch it. What becomes 
of the beet as the top waxes? 

Potatoes often begin to sprout in the cellar. They will 
do this, though they make a nuisance of themselves. When 
the sprout is well started, try to trace it back to the center 
of the potato. Every sprout is connected to the central 
core of the potato. A variation in color will guide you. If 
you ever doubted that the Irish potato is a stem, tracing 
this out will convince you. 


»* 


Have you ever tried inoculating an apple with decay 
germs? Not an appetizing thought, but a most practical one. 
What a lot of disease might be saved if people would only 
learn the necessity for separating the sick from the well! 
Your pupils are not too young to learn this lesson. Insert 
under the skin of a perfect apple some of the decayed part 
of a bad one. Keep in a warm place and watch develop- 
ments. 


»* 


Do you light your own fires? Why does soft pine make 
a good kindling stick? The structure of wood is a good 
subject for January study. Can you get a cross section of a 
tree-trunk from a sawmill, a carpenter, or a home woodpile ? 
Note the annual rings. Each year one dark and one light 
ring grew. Count and learn the age of the tree when cut. 
Are all the rings of equal width? No. Then some years 
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the tree grew better than others. It is a really wonderful 
thing to realize how a tree grows. Think now, and let your 
imagination picture this fact. very year a thin layer of 
new wood forms just beneath the bark. This thin layer 
clothes the whole tree as with a tight-fitting garment, “wr, 
branches, roots. 


»* 


Find a board witn a knot-hole in it. Find another with 
a solid knot. Do you know what these are? They are 
incidents in the life story of the tree; the knot-hole is a 
tragedy. Children always wonder about knot-holes, and 
want to know where they come from. A carpenter would 
help you with material for a good lesson here. Don’t tell 
too much, though. Study it out. Look at the trees and 
find a branch that has decayed. This is from careless 
pruning. ‘The fibers of the branches go to the heart of the 
trunk. When a stub of a branch decays the process does 
not stop at the point where branch meets trunk. It goes 
deeper, following the fibers of the branch to the tree’s very 
heart. When the tree is made into boards, the saw strikes 
the decayed branch inside the trunk, goes through it, and a 
knot-hole appears in the finished board. 


»* 


Have you any influence with those who have charge of 
the trees in the school-yard? Do make it your business to 
see that those are pruned properly. The best season for 
pruning shade trees is late winter, before the sap starts. It 
is of greatest importance that trees should heal their 
wounds. If limbs are sawed off clean and close to the trunk, 
no injury is done. ‘The wound left by cutting a large limb 
should be painted to keep out the decay. 


A Finger Play 


Maubp E, BURNHAM 




















Fig, 1 


Here is a sled!! 


"Tis painted red! 


Watch it whizz down the hillside !? 


























Fig. 2 


Now it stops——? 13 


Come, let us go, - 
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Fig. 3 


And have another good slide!* 


(* Let the children now “slide” with freedom a few times.) 
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AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


‘“ O, I know it would spoil it for me,” said the small 
visitor. ‘I love the great poems too much to 
want to remember them in any way but by their 
own beauty and natural rhythm.” The musician 

of the household begged for a trial. So it came about that 

the rest of us sat back to hear the musical setting of well- 
known poems which we thought it was hardly possible to 
add to or deepen by any musical interpretation. 

First, she gave us Tennyson’s beautiful poem, “ Crossing 
the Bar,” the music written by Barnby. When it came 
to the part, “And such a tide as moving seems asleep,” the 
very music made the picture rise before us of the quiet, 
gently heaving water, the “twilight and evening star.” 
Next came “ Thanatopsis,” and our small guest gave a little 
gasp, half in fear. But our musician had chosen Joseph 
Mosenthal’s rendering of it. Written for men’s voices, the 
piano alone could hardly do justice to it, though giving just 
ahint of its charm. In sharp contrast rang out the first 
challenging call of Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional,” set to music by 
DeKoven. ‘The slow, majestic movement and the strong 
chords, so in harmony with the poem they accompanied, 
deepened the impression of every word. “ Ring Out, Wild 
Bells” fairly spoke from the insistent reiterating clangor of 
the prelude of Gounod’s setting for Tennyson’s poem. ‘The 
whole music is a ringing of changes on the chime of bells, 
inspiriting in the highest degree. 

“Enough, enough!” cried Za Petite; “I’m converted. 
I shall never fear to have things spoiled for me again if you 
select the music.” ‘Then, very humbly and sweetly, she 
asked if some time the musician would play for her ‘The 
Persian Garden,” throughout. Now she would be willing to 
believe what she had heard of this beautiful musical inter- 
pretation of “ The Rubaiyat.” So it happened. We all re- 
read old Omar’s words, “seen through the spectrum of the 
soul” of Edward Fitzgerald, and then — and then, drank in 
Liza Lehmann’s masterful, half oriental, exquisitely charm- 
ing ‘‘ Persian Garden” from the opening chorus — 


‘ Wake, for the Sun has scattered into flight 
The stars before him in the field of night” — 


to the last haunting, wistful notes of “‘Who knows?” 
5 a 


Suburbanite waited patiently outside the opera house for 
the friend she was to meet and incidentally listened to the 
remarks of the opera-goers. 

“Top balcony? Certainly. I would rather listen to fif- 
teen Operas up there than six down among the elect of the 
earth. Hear? Well, just you try it It couldn’t be better. 
See? Oh, well, the soloists look more or less like flies 
crawling around on the stage; but the music’s the thing, 
and distance lends enchantment.” 

A jolly lot of college girls came next, comparing notes. 
“Oh, will you ever forget the time that the supe had to 
come out and pull back the crocodile in ‘The Magic 
Flute ?’” . 

One, with a sweet, tired face, passed just then, saying, 
“This is the one dissipation I allow myself. I save enough 
for a matinée season ticket, and while I am here — 


***the cares of the day 
Fold their tents like the Arabs 
And silently steal away.’ 


Ht lives with me for the whole year.” 

A markedly musical enthusiast hurried along with a 
couple of librettos, the music score, and a fat foreign-look- 
ing little book. Accompanying her was an evident discipie. 


“Have you assimilated all the mofivs to this opera, my 
dear?” 

“Well, I’ve Fear and Anger and Dark Plots fighting for 
mastery within me with Fe/icity, The Sword and The Cup.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! You've mixed up ‘Lohengrin,’ 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ and ‘Siegfried.’ Will you never 
learn?” 

Suburbanite grasped her friend by the arm. “ For good- 
ness sake, what is a motiv? Is it something you eat or 
drink to fortify you. against the opera, an antidote to take 
after, or some charm you repeat to make you deaf to all the 
world for the time being ?”’ 

The friend, an old opera-goer, gasped with horror, “ Sh-h, 
sh-h, and I'll tell you. Know, O rural one, that the mofiz 
is the shibboleth of the Wagnerites, and I prophesy that 
before the season is out you will be one of the greatest of 
devotées to its shrine.” 

The theory of the mo#z is based upon the idea that 
phases of thought or emotion may be expressed in music. 
We are all familiar with the descriptive music where the 
notes call to mind the song of birds, the rippling of water, 
or the peal of bells, etc. The 4i¢-motiv, as it is called, is 
so far in advance of this that it seems almost sacrilegious to 
mention them together. Here, a short phrase, only, em- 
bodies a thought. The character of this phrase is such that 
it embodies, or is a tone-picture, of that emotion, object, or 
person. Wagner introduces you to the phrase at a time 
when the character or events of the story make its mean- 
ing unmistakable. For instance, when Elsa is telling of the 
Knight Lohengrin’s achievements, the orchestra sounds the 
motiv of Glory : 
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This is repeated, again and again, later in the opera, 


whenever Lohengrin’s deeds are heralded. ‘Thus a certain 
phrase becomes indissolubly connected with a given state 
of feeling, and when you -hear it again it immediately calls 
up the original train of thought. To Wagner each charac- 
ter also was a tone-picture. We have the Elsa mofiv, so ex- 
quisitely symbolizing the sweet gentleness of the heroine of 
that most beautiful of operas. Whenever she appears, or 
the thoughts are turned toward her, the orchestra weaves in 
the Elsa motv: 
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The highest use of the mofv is that when the action upon 
the stage may be of one character when suddenly, in the 
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midst of the music, you recognize a mofiv, as if the orches- -a 
in wekatgage Ohl tepeeioinet ee The Playful Snowtlakes 

( Recitation) 


This is wonderfully shown in the mof#iv of “The Holy 
Grail” and “The Eucharist,” in “ Parsifal,’”” when the or- 
chestra sounds again and again the mofiv in a supreme 
attempt to recall the tempted knight and help him to con- 
quer the evil that surrounds him. This occasional speaking 
of the orchestra directly to you, in the midst of the varied 
action of the play, is what makes Wagner’s use of the mofiv 
so marvelously beautiful. 


The Grail. 
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Each opera has a certain given set of mof#ivs, some fewer, 
as the five we find in “ Tannhauser’’; or many, as the 
twenty odd in “ Parsifal.” One can easily learn to recog- 
nize them by running over them before the opera with the 
help of some book, such as Albert Lavignac’s ‘“ Music 
Dramas of Richard Wagner.’ Here the story of the opera 
is given, the moftivs, and the places in the opera where they 
appear. To those who do not know the mofivs, the music 
and dramatic action is still beautiful ; but to those who learn 
these little touchstones to musical interpretation the operas 
unfold with a wealth of beauty indescribable. 





Sadness. 
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The Sword. 





Played with emphasis, like the flashing of the sword when drawn from 
the scabbard and held aloft. 


An Appreciation 


Professor Chamberlain of Clark University, Worcester, 
says these good things of women : 

As an actor she has greater ability and more frequently 
shows it. 

She is noticeably better in adaptability. 

She is much more charitable — in money matters. 

Under reasonable opportunities she is more gifted at dip- 
lomacy. 

She’ has greater genius in politics. 

They more commonly have executive ability. 

Her hearing is more acute. 

Her imagination is greater. 

Her intuitions are greater. 

Her memory is better. 

Her patience is greater. 

Her perceptions are more rapid. 

She has greater religious devotion. 

Her instinct for sacrifice is greater. 

She bears pain more heroically. 

Her sympathy is greater. 

She has greater tact. 

She has more acute taste. 

She has greater vitality. 

She has more fluency in the lower forms of speech. 


Supt. T. B. WEAVER 
Seme pretty snowflakes, one cold day, 
Were playing hide and seek ; 
And where do you think one safely hid? 
On a little school girl’s cheek. 
Its playmates hunted high and low, 
To find its hiding place, 
They never spied the little pearl 
Upon her smiling face. 


Some pretty snowflakes, one still night, 
A downy blanket spread 
Above the nodding little flowers, 
And tucked them all in bed ; 
Jack Frost came stealing softly by 
But not a bud spied he. 
He tipped his hat and ran away, 
And the snowflakes danced with glec. 


Some snowflakes scampered off to school, 
The sun was peeping out ; 
And what do you think the children made? 
A snow man big and stout. ‘ 
They shouted him a kind good-night, 
When they went home that day ; 
But what do you think the snow man did? 
That night, he ran away. 


Sliding Down the Steep Slope 


AMY LINCOLN PHELPS 

The snow was just right for coasting on Round Hill. 
(Juite early the big boys came, and broke in the Steep Slope. 
They played there only a short time. After they had gone, 
no one slid down the Steep Slope. 

The track on the Little Slope was dotted with children 
and sleds going up and down. Ronald and Sadie and 
Jackie Boy were there, having a perfectly splendid time. 
Up the hill they would trudge ; then down they would go a- 
flying. And such shouting and laughing! You could hear 
the children’s voices a quarter of a mile off, through the 
clear cold air. 

Jackie Boy had no sled of his own, but took turns sliding 
down the hill with Ronald and Sadie. It was fun, but the 
hill was so very short. As they stood a moment at the top 
of the hill resting after their climb, Sadie looked over at the 
Steep Slope. 

‘‘T wish —”’ said Sadie. 

“ What?” asked Ronald. 

‘‘T wish that we could slide down the Steep Slope.” 
waited to see what Ronald would say to that. 

“Oh, we never could!” cried he. ‘‘ There are the briars 
on one side, and the apple tree on the other, and the two 
big rocks near the bottom, with bumps between them. 
Then you must steer through the fence, where the boys took 
down the rails.” 

‘‘T know how to steer ; I can do it,” said Sadie. 

“Oh, but you go so fast that you don’t have time to 
steer,” said Ronald. “Even the big boys get hurt. Ed 
Smith ran his sled right into the square rock. Didn’t you 
see him?” 

“Yes, but the track issbroken now. I’m going to try it. 
If you’re afraid, you can stay here with Jack.” Off marcheu 
Miss Sadie, with her sled. 

Of course Ronald followed ; so did Jackie Boy. 

“Please come back,” he said. “Sadie, please.” 

“No. I’m not a ‘fraid- cat.’ 

‘‘But there are bumps under the snow that send you 
crooked ; the big boys say so. And you don’t know where 
they are.” For answer, Sadie placed her sled and got on 
it. 

“Wait a moment. I'll go first,” said Ronald. He didn’t 
want Sadie to think he was scared. 


Then she stopped. 


She 
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Down he went. Past the apple tree, close to the briars ; 
bump! bump! He steered safely between the rocks. Now 
for the gap in the fence. Just as he came to it, his sled 
twisted to one side. Crash! He struck the post. The 
sled slid on through the gap, but Ronald lay quite still on 
the snow. 

“ Ronald ! Ronald!” screamed Sadie. ‘ Are you hurt?”’ 

He did not answer, nor move a bit. 

Sadie ran down the hill, slipping and falling as she went. 
Little Jackie stayed at the top, crying at the top of his lungs. 

“Ronald, open your eyes. Oh, do, do!” pleaded Sadie, 
when she reached him. She rubbed snow on his face ; the 
big boys did that to Jim Peters when he was hurt. 

In a minute, Ronald did open his eyes. ‘ I’m—lI’m all 
right,’ he said slowly. He tried to get up. Sadie helped 
him to a fence-rail, and he sat down. Soon he felt better. 

“ Tt was all my fault,’’ sobbed poor Sadie. ‘I made you 
do it. Oh, dear!” 
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Seeing her crying, Jackie Boy began to howl again. « H¢ 
had stopped to see what was going on at the foot of the hifl, 
That made the other two laugh. They started up the hill to 
him. 

None of them felt like sliding down the hill any more, 
though they could hear the children on the Little Slope still 
laughing and shouting. So they went home, dragging their 
sleds behind them. 


The fairy plantations of the peopled air 
Come softly gliding to the earth below ; 

I sit and list, I list in vain to hear 
The feathery footfall of the falling snow. 


No sound, save now and then a muffied leaf, 
And muffled wheel. And in the silence, lo, 
I sit and worship ‘neath my whitening roof! 
The world keeps Sabbath for the falling snow. 
—Charles Gorden Am 





Three 


| saw three ships come sailing by, 
Sailing by, sailing by, 

[ saw three ships come sailing by, 
On New Year’s Day in the morning. 


And what do you think was in them then, 
In them then, in them then, 

And what do you think was in them then, 
On New Year’s Day in the morning? 





Ships 
Three pretty girls were in them then, 
In them then, in them then, 
Three pretty girls were in them then, 
On New Year’s Day in the morning. 


And one could whistle, and one could sing, 
One could sing, one could sing, 

The other could play on the violin, 
On New Year’s Day in the morning. 
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Frost Song 





Gro. W. WILMOT 
































* Small notes for 2d verse. 


Lieutenant Peary and the Eskimos 

HIS is the month to talk of Lieutenant Peary’s “ voy- 

age to the North Pole.” Children can grasp all this 

if the story is told them in an animated way. Their 

souls can be stirred with the same ambition as Peary’s 

own that America may win this honor of discovery. Tell 

them about the new ship “Roosevelt” that will lie blocked 

in solid ice all winter. Get a globe from a higher grade 

room and show them where the North Pole is, and don’t 

leave them with a vague idea that there is a real pole stick- 
ing up there. 

The following description of the people with whom 
Lieutenant Peary is now staying is taken from Zhe Little 
Chronicle, the bright little Chicago paper that finds out 
all the news for the schools. — The Editor 

In its issue of July 22 7he Little Chronicle told you of the departure 
of Lieutenant Peary on the ship “ Roosevelt” for the North Pole. The 
“ Roosevelt” has reached this far northern peninsula and Lieutenant 
Peary writes back about this queer people he met there. This is probably 
the last we shall hear from Peary until we learn of his success or failure. 
By this time the great ice pack of the northern seas must be closing 
around the “ Roosevelt.” The nights are getting longer and the crew 
are no doubt getting things ready for the long, dark siege of cold and 
storms. As soon as the sun returns Peary will start on his dash for the 
Pole. Several of the Eskimos will go with him. The following is the 
substance of his letter: 

Of all interesting aboriginal tribes of men, there is none 
more strikingly interesting than the little community of 
Eskimos who live on the coast of Greenland. 

The pick and flower of the hunters of this tribe are on 
board the Roosevelt, bound northward to the “ Umingmuck 
Nuna,” the “ musk-ox land ” of their fathers. 

You would hardly be able to keep your face straight if 
you could hear the queer names to which the men answer 
at roll-call every morning: Ongudloo, Ongmalocto, Onog- 
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dabloho, Sipsu, Kulatkingwah, Peowahta, Accomodingwah, 
Oobluyah, Akpadingwah, Seeglu, Kudlutingwah, Aweging- 
wah, and Teddylingwah. 

This tribe lives along the shore of an Arctic oasis. We 
might almost call them a family, since there are only two 
hundred fifty-three in all, counting the women and children. 
They live apart from the rest of the world, with no govern- 
ment, only a bundle of superstitions for a religion, no money 
or other standard of value. Their food is meat, blood and 
blubber — without vegetables of any sort Or even salt ; their 
clothing is the skins of birds and animals. 

Something to eat and something to wear are the two 
objects of their existence and, near the bottom of the scale 
of life though they appear to be, they show remarkable 
ingenuity in the pursuit of these two objects. With almost 
nothing to work with but bones and stones and leather 
straps they are skillful in making weapons, and their skin 
and feather garments are perfectly adapted to the cold in 
which they live. Each man is his own tailor, shoemaker, 
carpenter and boat-builder. He is his own master and 
is supreme in his family. Such a thing as real estate is 
unknown among these people, but each one pitches his topec 
and starts out to hunt where his fancy dictates. The spoils 
of the hunt are common property of the tribe. If, however, 
anything smaller than a seal is brought in, it belongs to the 
hunter who captured it, though even with this small game, 
unwritten law requires that the captor shall be generous, as 
long as his own family is not in danger of starvation. Almost 
the only things that a man can call his own are his clothes, 
his weapons and his one skin tent. Yet each family is 
independent and self-supporting and could live indefinitely 
without help from outside. 

Their amusments are very few. In summer the young 
men have trials of strength, wrestling, pulling, lifting and a 
rude kind of boxing. In the winter they are content with 
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Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass., have just published “ Move 
Mother Stories,” by Miss Maud Lind- 
say, a companion book to Miss Lind- 
say's “Mother Stories,’ a very popular 
book. It contains twenty full-page draw- 


ings, and the price is $1.00, postpaid. 








We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN | 
REVIEW. Price, $1.00 a year. Send for circulars 


giving premium and club rates. 
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the songs and stories of the angakoks or medicine men of 
the tribe. 

This tribe is a community of children in their simplicity, 
honesty and freedom from care; of animals in their sur- 
roundings, their food and habits ; of iron men in their utter 
disregard of cold, hunger and fatigue. 

It is the smallest and most northernly tribe known upon 
the face of the earth, and it is perhaps the oldest on dhe 
Western Continent. 

Many of their faces bear a striking resemblance to the 
Mongolian types. Mrs. Peary brought a young girl from 
this tribe back to the United States on our trip in 1894. 
The poor girl did not know what to make of the strange 
things she saw, but instead of being eagerly interested she 
remained perfectly stolid until she saw a Chinaman on the 
street. Then she broke away from Mrs. Peary and ran 
toward the Chinaman as to a long-lost brother. Great was 
her disappointment when she found he could not understand 
a word she said. Later, on the streets of Washington, she 
was met by several members of the Chinese legation. ‘They 
immediately surrounded her and began talking in Chinese, 
evidently having mistaken her for one of their country 
women. 

There is a strong probability that these people. are the 
remnant of the ancient Siberian tribe of Onkilons, who were 
driven from their homes on the Arctic Ocean by the fierce 
wars of the Tartar invasion in the Middle Ages. They went 
first to the New Siberian Islands,-and from there by lands 
that are unknown to civilization, to their new home. Who 
knows but that they passed the Pole itself? The stone huts 
of the Arctic Highlanders plainly resemble the ruins of simi- 
lar dwellings found in Siberia, 


Two Pints Make a Quart 


CLARA E. BLACK 


Two little kittens, both sisters and twin, 

Were playing one day in cans made of tin, 
The kittens were equal, and so ’twixt the two 
We write the sign “ plus’”’ to show two to you. 





The old mother cat, who was playing quite near, 
Could not stay long from her kittens, that’s clear. 
She saw them contented, each in a pint can, 

And seeing a quart measure, for that she then ran. 


She knew she was equal to the sum of the two, 

And we put the sign “ equals” to show this to you. 

These kittens were wise and seemed very well taught, 

For in play they have shown us “two pints make a 
quart.” 


Try This 


Find the natural key for your voice, and always keep 
below it. You cannot get excited, cannot get nervous, can- 
not lose your temper if you keep your voice below the 
natural pitch.— W.. J. Corthell 


Blackboard Readings 


The Snow 


One day Father Sun wanted some water drops. 

He sent the Sunbeams to find some. 

The Sunbeams went flying through the air to find them. 
The Water drops lived in the river. 

What do you think Jack Frost had done? 

He had made them into ice. 

Boys and girls were skating over them. 

The Sunbeams laughed. 

They touched the ice gently. 

Then the little Water drops were free. 

The Sunbeams said, “Come, little Water drops, come up 


in the sky with us. 


Father Sun wants you.” 

So they went up higher and higher into the sky. 
They came to a pretty cloud house. 

They lived there a long time. 

One day they wanted to get out. 

They did not know how. 

Mr. North Wind came that way. 

They told him what they wanted. 

North Wind said he would take them back home. 
He changed them into snow crystals. 

They all flew away like feathers. ° 
The children on earth said, “See the pretty snow.” 
Some crystals made pretty white blankets. 

They covered the flowers. 

They kept the flowers warm till spring. 

They covered the hills, too. 

Then the boys and girls could slide down hill. 

All the boys and girls were so glad to see them. 


Snow Flakes 
I am Snowflake. 


I came from the clouds. 

I look like a little star. 

I am soft and white. 

I like the cold. 

Do you think I am pretty? 

I make the ground white. 

I was not always a snowflake. 

My home is in a pond. 

I was a little drop of water then. 

I grew tired of my home. 

I wanted to make a journey. 

I asked the sunbeams to help me. 

A little beam carried me into a cloud. 
The cloud was my car. 

The wind was the engine. 

I rode a Jong time. 

One day I met the cold North Wind. 
Then I put on my white dress. 

I was a tiny snowflake. 

There were many other snowflakes in the car, too. 
The dresses made us too heavy for the car. 
Down we fell to the ground. 

We came in the night. 

We came very softly. 

We did not wake you up. 

Dear little snowflakes, what do you do? 
We keep the grass and flowers warm. 
We keep the roots and leaves warm. 





‘ The Snowstorm 


Through the hushed air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering; till at list tue flakes 

Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day, 

With a continusl flow. The cherished fields 

Put on th ir winter rohe of purest white. 

*Tis brightness all; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. 





Visitor Well, Tommie, how are you getting on at school? 
T mmy (aged eight) First rite. I ain’t doing as well as some 


of the other boys, tuough. I can stand on my head, but I have 
to put my feet against the fence.—Sel. 
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—In London a professionally trained 
man begins teaching at $450 a year, and 
this amount is increased $25 a year for 
vighteen years, when it reaches $875. The 
\(merican agitation has helped to raise 
their salaries so that they are to begin at 
$500 and be increased $25 a year for two 
years, then $37.50 a year until it is $1000 
in fifteen years and thereafter. 


—As a result of stimulating discourses 
by noted lecturers and psychologists on the 
subject of Play, there was organized at the 
Summer School of the South at Knoxville, 
Tenn., the American Guild of Play. Like 
the Meistersingers of old, the disciples of 
this Guild are pledging themselves to 
propagate play and play festivals for the 
youth of our land, lest its spirit be lost 
among us. Also the study of the love of 
play current among children is to be en- 
couraged, and its happy exercise from the 
kindergarten to the college. Fourteen of 
the Southern states were equipped with 
committees for this purpose, and it is 
hoped much good work can be accom- 
plished. 


—One of the interesting Brooklyn school 
organizations is the League of the Red, 
White, and Blue, of which William S. Mills, 
Principal of Public School 75, Brooklyn, is 
the founder and president. Its object is to 
promote civic pride and a love of country. 
The only qualification for membership is 
committing to memory such patriotic 
poems as ‘** America,” ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner,” ** The Flower of Liberty,” “The 
Red, White, and Blue,” ‘+ Hail, Columbia,” 
and Drake’s **American Flag,” and writing 
them from memory in the presence of the 
class teacher. This entitles the pupil to a 
diploma, twelve and one-half by eighteen 
inches, decorated with the American flag 
and the United States coat-of-arms. The 
League is particularly beneficial to those 
children in whose homes the English lan- 
guage is not spoken, as it enables them to 
learn and sing the national songs, as well 
as to speak the language. 


—There are twelve good rules which 
every girl and boy should master before 
they reach the age of fifteen: 

Be courteous to everyone, whatever their 
station in life. 

Shut the door and shut it softly. 

Keep your own room in good order. 

Have an hour for rising and rise. 

Never let a button stay off twenty-four 
hours. 

Always know where your things are. 

Never let a day pass without doing some- 
thing to make somebody comfortable. 

Never come to breakfast without a collar. 

Never go about with your shoes un- 
buttoned. 

Speak clearly enough for everyone to 
understand. 

Never fidget or hum so as to disturb 
others 

Never fuss or fret.—/Sel. 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


[faving been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


THe EstersBrook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 
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It’s Easy to 
Get a Flag 


If you but knew how. Our plan is so 
eacy, so simple, and sosure that every 
teacher may secure a flag almost for 
the asking. Just write us a postal card 
request and we will at once send you 

repaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag 

uttons. They are made in National 
colors and are so beautiful and so pa- 
triotic that men and boys wear them 
on the coat lapels. Girlswear them as 
shirt waistsets. You give these to your 
pupils, and they sell them to their par- 
ents and friends at 10cents each. You 
send us the $3.50 and we will immedi- 
ately send you a beautiful 


All Charges Paid. 
The flag is of regulation size, eight feet 
long and five feet wide, properly striped 
and having 45 stars in the blue field. 
It is warranted not to fade. 
Is suitable for either indoor or outdoor use, 
We can give you the names of teachers in your 
own or adjacent counties who have received flags 
on this plan. They will tell you that the pian is easy 
and effective and that the flags are good. Talkit 
over with your pupils and if y u need a flag write 
for the buttons. The rest will beeasy. Orders for 
buttons will be filled inthe order of their receipt, 
Better write to-day. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 
1031 Meridian St. Anderson, Ind. 


-WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 
EXERCISES 


100 Pages. Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid 


Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, etc. 


Contains among others the following Exercises : 



























Crowning Washington Washington’s Christmas Party Some Years in Washington’s Life 


Another Exercise For Washington’s Birthday The Crowning of Washington 

A Chain of Dates Washington’s Birthday A Washington Memorial Exercise 
Freedom’s Flag Washington’s Birthday Flag Drill for Washington’s Birth- 
Memorial Exercise In Memory of Washington day 

Our Nation’s Heroes Alphabetical Exercise The True Glory of Washington 
The Story of the Bells February Twenty-Second 


Can be Adapted to Primary or Grammar Grades. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue {&£E.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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Snowflakes 


Never came like glory 
To the fields and trees! 
Never summer blossoms 
Thick and whiie as these! 


Folding, folding, folding, 
Fold the world away, 
Souis of flowers drifting 
Down the winter day. 
—John Vance Cheney 


A Good Suggestion 
(Extract from a private letter) 


(The following letter from a teacher in a state normal 
school suggests so many good things that I venture to “ pass 
it on ’’ — begging the lady’s pardon.— THE Epi °>r) 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I read your editorial, “ The Children’s Age,” in the November number, 
to our students yesterday morning, and we all agreed that practically the 
same conditions are found here. We began to think of ways and means 
for beginning the crusade you mention, when we soon found that one of 
our teachers had begun already in a most effectual manner. I think her 
work will interest you. Mrs, W. , our second grade teacher, gave 
the children a Hallowe’en party, inviting the teachers of the training 
school to be present. We had been requested to knock at the door, in 
order that the pupils (we had a number of foreign born children) might 
observe and actually take part in so.ial forms, ‘Tbe room was lighted 
by five Jack-o’-lanterns, and a table was spread with pumpkin pies, 
apples, etc. In a manual training period the children had made fringed 
fruit napkins, and pie plates for all. After a short program by Mrs. 
WwW and the training students came the part in which yeu will be in- 
terested. The children themselves served the retreshments, first to the 
visitors, and then to one another; they had not been drilled beforehand, 
but Mrs. W showed each child just how to serve, just how to wait 
his turn, at every point; to first consider the comfort of others. I wish 
you could have seen the rea/ fun our children — our dear little Italians, 
and our little ones from “ society” homes—got out of the party. There 
was dear little Dora who had never seen a napkin, and Joe who had 
never tasted pumpkin pie. Joe, who had all the impetuosity of the 
Italian, waited politely until others were ready to begin. Then came a 
definite proof of the influence of the exercises — Jue received a second 
serving of pie. He sat for some time just looking at it affectionately. 
Then Mrs. W said, ‘* What’s the matter, Jue, don’t you like it?” 

“Oh, yes, but I’m going to take this home to my mother-—she’s never 
had any pumpkin pie.” 

It seemed to me that parties of this kind solve the problem in a 
measure; because the child who has felt the little thrills of pleasure com- 
ing from helping other*people first, will never feel any gratification in 
helping himself first. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 














L. D. H. 





Winter Frolics 


MINNIE B. LINN 


T was mid-winter, yet little snow had fallen. The bare, 
i bleak trees looked like great giants against the cold 

gray sky. The boys were anxious to see the long 

expected snow. Jack said, “1 ’most know we’re going 
to get some snow from those dark clouds.” Bert said, “ 1 
wish it would snow just enough for us to chase rabbits.’ 
Joe laughed when he said, “I'll take enough to snowball 
every one of those Adams boys that I don’t like.” “I wish 
it would be as high as my head,” was Jack’s next reply. 
Joe thought that wasn’t enough and said, “I want it to 
snow clear up to the top of the houses and barns and trees. 
Wouldn’t it look grand? Why, we’d have snow enough to 
last all winter.” ‘ Yes,” said little Leo, “but who'd see it 
if it covered everything over?” I’m sure you wouldn’t get 
a peep atit. What’d you have to eat, and who’d look after 
the horses in the barn?” 

Just then Carl Cotton came up with, “ Boys, what’s the 
use of talking about snow, when the ice must be fine over 
on Simpson’s pond. Let’s see what it’s like.” 

The nights had been very cold so the ice was strong 
enough to carry boys no heavier than they were. With 
skates swung across their shoulders, they soon arrived at the 
nearby pond. 

Bill Adams, a big, rough school-mate was the largest boy 
on the pond, so it was safe for them. Around and around, 
over and across the pond Bill circled, delighting to get in 
the way of the five smaller boys. Tom Adams and Jeff 
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Adams and even the Adams girls, Mary and Sara, were 
there, and seemed to be in everybody’s way. 

The pond belonged to Mr. Simpson, who did not allow 
quarrelling of any kind to take place on the ice. 

The Adams children were always looking for trouble, and 
delighted when it came their way. 

“‘Come, boys,” said Jack, “let’s go home. It’s most 
time to go anyhow, and I’ll tell you what let’s do. Come 
out early to-morrow morning before school. We can easily 
hear the first bell from the pond, and we’ll have a jolly time 
to ourselves. I won’t stay here and have Bill Adams skate 
right in front of me, and I’m not going to quarrel with him.” 
That was an excellent scheme and was quickly adopted by 
the other boys. One said, “‘ We’ll see who’ll be here first.” 
And they all said, “I'll bet I’ll be first.” The skates were 
unstrapped, and the boys were soon hurrying away to their 
homes, where each had his evening work to do. 

The boys were in high glee with the thoughts of the 
promised treat, and paid no attention to the increasing of 
the heavy dark clouds, which hung over the hills and valleys 
that night. Befoi> the boys were scarcely asleep, tiny white 
flakes were falling here and there, circling around and 
around down to the bare ground below. 

More and more followed. By morning it had settled 
into a real old-time snow-storm. The ground, the fences, 
the cornfields, the roofs were all white and the boys were up 
with a shout to find the snow more than a foot deep on the 
level. The air was still full of feathery flakes and paths had 
to be opened several times before nightfall. 

What a happy day for boys at school! They rolled 
in the snow, they snowballed the trees, fences and each 
other. It was such fun to dodge the white balls. The noon 
hour was so short, it seemed as if they hadn't played at all, 
when the day’s work was done, and our little friends were 
going down the now beaten road to their homes. It was 
Friday night and the Saturday holiday was before them. 
Little Leo suggested, “ Let’s all go down into the big meadow 
by our barn to-morrow afternoon and play ‘Dog and 
Deer.’”” The others could hardly wait so long, but Leo 
declared his intention of helping his mamma in the fore- 
noon, saying, “I’ll be there as soon as I get my dinner.” 
The others called back, “So will I,” as they parted for the 
night. 

Jack and Joe had to pass the Adams place on their way 
o the big white meadow. Bill, with the help of the smaller 
boys, and the girls, too, had made the baker's dozen great 
weird snow giants and placed them in front of the barn 
along the roadside. 

In the afternoon, Bill and all the family had gone to their 
Grandfather Kelley’s to remain until the next evening. 

Jack, at first, was going to see if he could upset the snow- 
men but was afraid of Bill’s ever-watchful eye. Joe said, 
“They shouldn’t put such big fellows out by the roadside. 
Mamma told us notto. That’s just like Bill Adams anyway.” 

The five boys were on time in the big meadow. The 
course was made. The track was beaten amid shouts of 
glee. The first boy in the meadow, which happened to be 
the least, was Leo, so he was the first *‘ Dog”’ to start the 
game. 

They laughed, they shouted, and their happy voices 
sounded afar on the cold frosty air. It was such fun not to 
be caught—till Bert stumbled and went down—thus little 
Leo caught his first “‘ Deer,” and now with two “ Dogs,” 
the others were soon trapped, and another game started. 
How the boys enjoyed the race! Each new game was as 
full of sport as the old one had been. These boys were 
always good-natured when playing together and two or three 
were lonesome without the others. Jack had commenced 
a new game; the “ Deer” were wise enough to stay on the 
opposite side, as Jack was the swiftest runner of the crowd. 
It was no fun to dare him as they were always caught when 
they did. It was the best race yet, and more laughing and 
shouting was done than in any previous game. They were 
thinking only of the race, and hoping they could keep Jack 
as “Dog” all the afternoon, when down the road came a 
horse—a runaway. 

At first they were too much interested with Jack to pay 
much attention, when Leo suddenly gave a cry, “ It belongs 
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HENEVER YOU MEET A DIXON 

PENCIL you always meet a friend 

that can be depended upon at all 
times. It matters not for what purpose you 
want it, as long as you select the right pencil 
for that particular kind of work; then if its 
name is stamped in letters of pure gold 


** DIXON’S 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE? 


it will give you a square deal as long as it lasts. 
As a teacher you must be interested in the 
use of good materials in the school room. If 
you will send us 16c in stamps we will send 
you a package of pencils that will give you a 
splendid opportunity to test their merits. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


BROWN’S 


FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproduction of famous 
paintings by o!d and mod- 
ern masters. 2,200 sub- 
jects in Black and White 
or Sepia Size, 51-2 x8. 
One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 
i} Our new 48-page catalog. 
with 1,000 small illustra- 
tions and two sample pic- 
tures sent for 2-ct. stamp 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 














THE MACMILLAN 


Pedagogical Library 


16 Volumes — 4700 Pages 
and one year’s subscription to 


American Edueation 


A Magazine of quality for teachers 
of all grades, principals and 
superintendents. 





$1.00 Cash $1.00 per Month 
For Eleven Months 
illustrated Pamphiet Free 


Months’ Trial 
Subscription 25¢ 


AMERICAN EDUCATION 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Write 


ire WORDS ‘ SONG 


and we will write the music and submit to big publish- 
ers. A “hit” will make you rich 


Metropolitan Music Co., 701 St. James Bldg., New York 


PLAY 





























New Plays, Dialogues, Speakers, 
Hand Books, Drilis. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Pub. Dept.57 Ubicage. 





SPECTACLES forcncator. Acents 
COULTER OPTICAL CO. Chicago, Lil. 





THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 


Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 








—Joy swells the hearts of the teachers 


of Baltimore. The request for an increase 
of salaries was -granted by the Board of 
Estimates and the annual city budget in- 
cluding the increase, which calls for an 
additional expenditure of about $163,000. 


—The Cincinnati Board of Education has 
adopted the policy of increasing teachers’ 
salaries $50 per year, provided they take 
up some professional work, such as attend- 
ance at summer schools, university study, 
reading circle, or other professional read- 
ing. 


—In London a professionally trained 
woman teacher begins at $400, the same 
as an untrained one, but she advances $20 
a year for three years, and thereafter but 
$15 per year till she receives $700. A new 
rule proposes that she shall begin at $450 
and advance slowly to $570. 


—Supt. W. L. MacGowan, of the Warren, 
Pa., schools, offered a prize to be given to 
the school having the best decorated room 
by Thanksgiving time. In a letter to the 
teachers, Superintendent MacGowan said 
that the bare walls of a home or school 
seem to emphasize waste, uselessness, and 
lost opportunity. 


—In Beverly, Mass., the high school 
music counts for as much towards a dip- 
loma as any other subject that receives the 
same amount of time. And if a high 
school student does two hours’ work a 
week out of school for a year, in vocal or 
instrumental music, under a music teacher 
approved by the high school principal and 
city superintendent, or in a conservatory, 
allowance is made therefor on the diploma 
schedule. 


—Judge Mack of Chicago has decided to 
hold a conference with the members of the 
Board of Education, with a view to putting 
a stop to the suspension of school boys. 
In support of his intended action the judge 
says: ‘‘When a boy is suspended from 
school, he is thrown into the streets, and 
in a day or two is brought into the Court. 
Nothing contributes more to the delin- 
quency of a boy than this system of sus- 
pension. If a boy is so bad that he cannot 
be controlled in the school-room, he should 
be sent to the Parental School. Thestreet 
is the worst place in the world for him.” 


—The cooking fad is being turned to 
good account in one of the large public 
schools in New York City. Formerly 
those who prepared the food had the 
pleasure of eating it, but it is now diverted 
for the use of a special class of boys whose 
mental deficiencies are supposed to be due 
largely to poor nourishment. It is said 
that the experiment is producing excellent 
results, but whether the boys are benefited 
by the exercise of their digestive apparatus 
or by the nutritious quality of the food we 


have been unable to learn. 
—American Education 





RE4aD THE 
WHOLE LIST 
CAREFULLY 


STENCIL 











Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, Gold- 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swa lows, Kittens 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Tulips, Chicks, each, 5 cents. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—very best, doz., 14 cents. 
Calendars and Large Portraits — Name any 
wanted each, 5 cents. Large fancy alphabet for 20c. 
Washington on horse, Washington and Betsy Ross. 
Log Cabin, Flag, Uncle Sam, each, 1o cents. 
Santa—Driving eight deer, ro cents; Going down 
chimney, ro cents; Filling stockings, 10 cents. 
Busywork Stencils—4 x 5 inches, set of so for as 
cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inches, so for 35 cents. ; 
Birds —Native, natural size, 15 for 15 cents, 
Blue Stamping Powder—} pound for ro cents. 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, very fancy, each, roc. 
Animals, Birds, Fowls, name them, each, 5 cents. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, Eskimo, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents. 
Maps—v. S. and continents, 84 x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 X 22,5 cents; 34x44, 20 cents; 4x6 feet, 40 cents 


Sent prepaid by 
J. F. LATTA, = Cedar Falls, lowa 
Order some and ask fora full list No stamps 

TEACHERS Send for Catalogue of 

Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Composition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments. Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School We eng 
Certificates. Diplomas, Etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SEAT WORK 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card. These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and 
Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full 
directions for coloring on each card. 
Price, 25 cents. 








Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘* The 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘+ Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary Language Cards 

Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and Language Work. In 
neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORE 
BOSTUN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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to my Grandpa Gray — it’s his new horse — he* was coming 
to our house yesterday. I’m going to see’ — and Leo was 
on the run to the road followed by four boys. 

The horse was young and full of life. Seeing the row of 
snow-men standing by the roadside it had jumped into the 
deep snow and Grandpa Gray was left, unhurt yet almost 
buried in a big drift, while the horse trotted down to the 
barn and into the wide open barn doors, where it feasted 
from the haymow. 

When the boys reached the road, not a sign of Grandpa 
Gray was to be seen. The boys started in the direction 
from which the runaway had come and found Grandpa try- 
ing to get out. The boys waded in and helped him out, all 
asking if he was hurt. Little Leo was the bravest one of all, 
for it was his “very own” Grandpa, yet the otbers wished 
that he belonged to them too, for Grandpa Gray was such a 
nice friendly old man, and so jolly, just the kind every boy 
likes. 

“ How’s this?” Grandpa asked ; “my horse didn’t seem 
to like those snow-men. I guess he never saw one before, 
but he’ll have to get used to them if he’s around where boys 
are. I saw him jump and then my eyes were full of snow.” 

Jack and Joe wished they had pushed them over at noon 
when they first saw them, but Grandpa Gray laughed and 
said, ‘‘ I used to be a boy—that was a long, long time ago. 
I’m glad no one was with me. Grandma wanted to come, 
but I told her I was going home by the mill so she wouldn’t 
come. Now won't she laugh when I tell her about this !’’ 

Leo, hand in hand with Grandpa Gray, followed by four 
boys who had forgotten all about their unfinished game 
down in the big meadow, went down the road to Leo’s barn, 
where the horse was nibbling hay. 

The house was locked, for Leo’s papa and mamma had 
gone to town and wouldn’t return until four o’clock. 
Grandpa told the boys some tales of his boyhood days. He 
had just finished one about An Indian Chief,” when papa 
and mamma drove up, telling of the tracks in the snow-bank 
where there was probably a runaway. Grandpa laughed 
and said, “ You’d never guess that it was an old white- 
haired man who looks just like Grandpa Gray, would you?” 
Then papa and mamma knew. Grandpa told of the brave 
little lads who came to his rescue, and how they fished him 
out of the big drift. 

Before Grandpa left that night he said, “ Boys, I’m going 
to drive over next Saturday, with the old trusty team, and I 
want you all to be ready early in the morning for I’m going 
to take you home with me to spend the day. How many 
will come?” and all five answered, “I will.” And Grandpa 
kept his promise. 

Papa went with Grandpa down the road until the snow men 
were passed, then papa being a road officer, broke the tall 
white men into chunks of snow. Bill Adams didn’t know 
for a long time what befell his giants, but I think he was 
sorry, for he never made any more by the roadside. 


Unique Music Lessons 
Maria D. McLEopv 

Some music lessons which have come under my observa- 
tion recently have been so interesting to me that I thought 
teachers might like to know of them. The work was in the 
first grade, and the first step was matching tones. 

The teacher said, “ Let’s play it is noon, and listen to the 
whistles biowing ; she gave the children a pitch and they 
tried the same pitch to the syllable Zoo. After several trials, 
they gave the names of several places near, and whistles from 
these places were sounded in varying pitch. Quite frequently 
she called for individual response, and quickly discovered 
the non-musical ones. ° 

Another time, the children tried to find Joe, who was 
hidden away inthe room. First the teacher (Joe’s mamma), 
called him ; then she asked several others in rapid succes- 
sion to call. Joe did not answer; mamma became afraid ; 
perhaps Joe had fallen in the pond; so they called Joe as 
if they were troubled about him. Then mamma said, “ If 
Joe knew I had some candy for him, he’d come. Let’s 
call him in a coaxing way,’’ and Joe answered, “ All right.” 
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Again, the children were aboard steamers, caught in the 
fog, and gave their whistles to the teacher’s pitch. Once 
they were automobiles, the runabout with a high whistle or 
horn, the big sight-seeing one with its deeper tone, etc. 
Sometimes several children came to the front of the room, 
and as they passed or met each other, gave their whistles of 
warning. 

As the teacher departed she sang, ‘‘ Good-bye, Joe,” or 
any other name she remembered, and each child responded, 
“ Good-bye, good-bye,” in a pleasant tone. 


Third Grade Program 


HARRIET KUEHN 
A.M. 
8.30- 8.40 Opening Exercises. 
8.40- 9.10 Writing with pen and ink. 
( Reading. (First Div.) 


9.10— 9.35 { Solving Arithmetic. (Second Div.) 


— Reading. (Second Div.) 
neo i Solving Arithmetic. (First Div.) 
10 -10.15 Recess. 


( Mental Arithmetic. (First Div.) 
10.20-10.35 Writing Language and Spelling Words. 

( (Second Div.) 

( Mental Arithmetic. (Second Div.) 
10.35-10.50 Writing, Language, and Spelling words. 

( (Second Div.) 

( Language. (First Div.) 
10.50-11.10 ~ Finish Work and Study Period. (Second 


( Div.) 
11.10-11.30 Blackboard Work and Correcting Arithmetic. 
Dismiss. 
P.M. 
1 -1.05 Opening Exercises. 


1.05-1.30 Explaining and Correcting Arithmetic. 
1.30-1.40 Spelling written in Blanks. 
Language. (Second Div.) 

{ Writing, Reading Lesson. (First Div.) 

Reading. (First Div.) 

Writing, Reading Lesson. (Second Div.) 

2.20-2.30 Music. 

2.30-2.45 Correcting Spelling. 

2.45-3 Recess. 

_ ( Reading. (Second Div.) 

2 {Study Period. (First Div.) 

3-25-3-55 Drawing on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
5 
5 


1.40—2.00 


2.00—-2.20 } 


{ Humane Instruction, Tuesday. 

{ Health or Nature Talk, Thursday. 
"385-4 Copying Spelling words for next day. 
Dismiss. 


Winter Birds 


Another bird that comes with the snowstorm and is often 
seen with the flocks of sparrow is the junco. He is also 
called the snow bird. It is a pleasure to look from the win- 
dow some stormy morning and see these sleek, plump birds 
hopping about the yard, picking up ‘what they find, as con- 
tented as we are by our warm fire. The junco seems to be 
the most cheerful of our winter friends. In dull weather 
when the woods are gray and the fields are white and cold, 
he hops contentedly about picking up a crumb here and there, 
never borrowing trouble, always plump and well dressed, and 
always the picture of contentment and happiness. You can 
always tell this bird by his smooth, slate colored coat with 
under parts of ashy gray, and by the two white feathers 
in his tail. One reason why he is more often seen on the 
snow is that his color makes him very hard to see on the 
bare, brown earth or stones. His size is that of the English 
sparrow though he is a little longer and more slender. 

Those of you who go to the woods at this season can make 
the aquaintance of one of our oddest birds, but you will have 
to look carefully for him. 

—John Barlow in The Nature Guard 
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—There has been a considerable 
provement in the wages of teachers of 


Dr. Harris states that the 
general average of monthly salaries in the 
whole United States in 1870 was only 
$28.54; in 1890 it had risen to $37.46; 
in 1893 it was $40 a morth; in 1903 it 
$47.50 per month, which includes 
city as well as country teachers of 
all grades, superintendents as well as 
assistants in the kindergartens. At the 
time, Dr. Harris states that the 
average earnings for each individual of 
29,000,000 wage earners in the United 
States in 1900 was $1065.69, an increase 
from $849.03 in 1870. Assuming that the 
average school runs six months in the year, 
the average earnings of American school 


teachers is $285 a year. 
— William E. Curtis 


recent years. 


Wiis 


same 





PROOF OF EDUCATION 

Prof. Frank J. Miller, Examiner of Sec- 
ondary Schools, said recently at the junior 
chapel of the University of Chicago that 
only those who can answer all of the fol- 
lowing questions in the affirmative are 
educated. 

Has education given you sympathy forall 
good causes? Has it made you easier to in- 
terest in them? Has it made you public- 
spirited, so that you look beyond your own 
door-yard and take interest in a clean and 
well-governed city? 

Has it made you a brother to the weak? 

ilave you learned the proper value of 
money and time? 

Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? Do you know how to be a 
friend yourself? 
look an honest 
woman straight in the eye? 

Do you sce anything to love in a little 
child? 

Will 
street? 


Can you man or pure 


a lonely dog follow you in the 

Can you be high-minded and happy ithe 
drudgeries of life? 

Can you think washing dishes and hoeing 
corn are just as compatible with high think- 
ing as playing the piano or playing golf? 

Can you be happy alone? 

{re you good for anything to yourself? 

Can you look out on the world and see 
anything but dollars and cents? 

Can you look into a mud puddle and see 
the blue sky reflected? 
in everything? 

Can you look up to the sky at night and 
beyond the stars? Does your soul 
claim relationship with the Creator? 

lle thinks the failure to answer any of 
these questions affirmatively is enough to 
send the man or woman who thinks he or 
she ‘* knows it all” back among the unedu- 
cated. <‘*The college curriculum does not 
contain all that is necessary to the educated 
nan. A man may be graduated and go out 
into the world and still prey on society, 
notwithstanding his so called education.” 
— Sel, 


Can you see good 


see 
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Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
esta by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





* Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, 


relephone, Boston, 775-2. 


Poston. 








The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ©: 


Manual Training. $600, Traveling Companions, $709, ae na's, $1209, Assistants, $80, Languages $1000, Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, cvemery $450. Music, $600, G ve n«sses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domestic Science, $700, 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, § —— rs, $1200. Klocution, $600. 


OAH LEUNARD, Pu.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
ity, State EXAMINATIONS, COURSES in all subjects for teachers’ certificates, kindergarten, home study. 
50,000 Students. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise, 








Good teachers 5 Every week 
ce" FDUGATORS EXCHANGE Z2c%. 
times of the year. 101A Tremont Street Y.M.C.A. Bidg, °% “andidates 


Register now. Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. =" _ ged p'aces. 














Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant present ition of their candidat: s. 
SIX PLAGES were referred to us dur ng the summer of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell of Kala+azoo 
For these six places we n-minated s ngle candidates, one for each plare. 
notitied of the vacancies. Mr. Hartwell met all six of the candidates aud engaged them all 
record has ever been equalled, but ordinarily we fi'd- the one-ca idate plan the wisest. 
ent knows what he wants and is willing 
to pay the salari s that good candidates SIX CANDI DATES didate and say, “This Is the one.” It 
means a good deal otf werk on our part, and a g od deal of responsi ility; but that is what we are h re for. 
if we were to turn our whole list of candidates loose upon ever. vacancy that came up we should he only 
an inf.rmation agency. It is that s rt of work that has brought some agenri-s into 
discredit. This is a recommendation agency, and thuse we recommeid are neirly ALL ELECTED 
rHE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY - 2 - Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, 


, Mich. 
No one else was 
We doubt if that 
When a superintend- 
command we can us cally pick o.t a can- 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW, 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar”"’ Register Now! 





THE FisK TREACHER S’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
207 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bitg, Minneapolis. 
$33 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Bidg, Spokane. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


04 Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE © 82%°ecyieton oe 


Solicits business of Employers who apprecia'e careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
umbitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 





This is an age of svecia ists — it's an agency's business to place tea hers 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager © . 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families 
Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Engage the help a:.d experience of an agency. 
may not know that the present year Primary 
YOu are in greater yy than ever before. Good ; TEACH ERS 
are *carce avd are what AN to fill immediate vacancies 
in several States. If you Ww & promotion. wr te vs at once. 


ne d fifty teachers atonce, If you are prepared A BETTER PLAGE 


awaite you. Write us for information. 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg., KUCHESTER, N. Y¥. 





( Continued on Page 43) 
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Marching Song 
LuLIE R, Pitts, Calhoun, Ga. 


HE marching song given below will be found espe- 
cially well adapted to rooms where space is limited, 
and there is no musical instrument to accompany 
the exercises. 

It was composed to supply just such deficiencies, and has 
been used very successfully. 

The movements are not at all complicated, and pupils 
find no difficulty in mastering them. 

Care should be taken to teach each stanza thoroughly 
before proceeding to the next. It may be sung to the tune 
of “Greeting Song,” found in “Children’s Songs,” an 
admirable collection, published by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


The Song 
I 


' Left foot first, four steps, then backward go, 
® Left foot first, four steps, then backward go. 
3 Busy little workers, gaily march along, 

4 Stepping to the music of this little song. 


t Hands on hips — mark time four counts, then follow directions of 
text, being careful to begin with left foot in forward marching, and right 
foot when gving backward. 

2 Same as above. 

3 and4 March as in first two lines. 


II 


' Hands on shoulders, next at sides let fall, 

® Hands on shoulders, next at sides let fall ; 

3 Clap them thrice in front, and overhead the same — 
4 Follow close the rules of this our marching game. 


1 Mark time, four counts, as a sort of interlude, arms at sides, then 
march forward and backward as above, tips of fingers on shoulders, 
elbows at shoulder level. Let hands fall as text directs, palms down- 
ward, wrists leading. 

2 Same as above. . 

3. Follow directions of text, clapping on every other sylable. 
marching back and and forth throughout stanza. 

4 Hands on hips. 

III 


1 Mark the time with fingers tightly clasped, 

* Mark the time with fingers tightl; clasped ; 

3 Sway the body gently from the left to right, 

4 Forward, backward, down and up—try with all your 
might. 


Keep 


Follow directions of text, clasping on the word “ fingers.” 

Raise clas; ed hands above head and follow text. 

With hands in position of line 2, sway trunk as directed. 

Fold arms in rear and bend as directed. Bend knees at right 
angles on “down,” straighten on “up.” Extend arms sideways at 
shoulder level, palms down, on latter part of line. 


IV 
! Outward, forward, upward, ard down. 
2 Outward, forward, upward, and down; 
3 Both arms move together, keeping perfect time, 
4 All the motions ordered by this little rhyme. 


awn 


1 Mark time four steps before beginning song, tips of fingers placed 
on chest, elbows at-shoulder level. On first syllable of “ outward,” 
extend right arm sideways at shoulder level, palm down, bring back to 
chest on second syllable. Extend same arm front, palm turned inward, 
on first syllable of “forward,” back to position on second syllable. 
Move same arm to vertical position, palm inward, eyes looking upward, 
on first s\llable of “upward” return on second syllable. Drop same 
arm to side, palm inward, eyes looking downward, and return to chest 
on “ down.” 

2 Same movements as above, using left hand —right hand finger 
tips touching chest, elbow at shoulder level. 

3and 4 Same motions as above, using both hands together. 


V 


1 Face the right, then mark the time with care, 

2 Face the right, then mark the time with care ; 

3 Right about face quickly, hands in rear of head, 

4 Forward march four steps, then back this number tread. 
1 Handson hips. Mark time, four steps, before singing. Turn body 


on the word “ right,” moving on right heel and left toe, military fashion 
— follow directions of text. 
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2 Turn to right again as above, thus throwing back to audience, and 
follow text. 

3 Face audience again, turning “right about” as directed with 
fingers clasped behind head. 

4 March as directed, hands in same position as in line 3. 


VI 
1 La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
2 La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la; 
3 La, la, la, la, la, la, la, Ja, la, la, la, 
4 La, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, 


1 Mark time one measure before singing, arms at sides. Place right 
hand on hip, or grasping and extending skirt. On first “la,” touch head 
with tips of fingers, left hand, and cross step left foot over right — back 
to first position on second ‘‘la.” Repeat movements throughout the line. 

2 Same as above, using right hand and foot. 

3 Same as above, alternating with right and left hand and foot. 

4 Same as above, using both hands simultaneously. and right and left 
foot alternately. 


Winter Song. 
4 Andante. 
ial Ss SS SS 
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that his pranks have just be gun. 
makes a jol - ly place to slide. 
school and les - sons’ and with play. 


(Mrs. Alice A. C, Phipps is the author of the words and music of this 
song. ) 


The teacher was trying to instill a knowledge of grammar into 
the children’s minds. 
‘* What do we call ‘I,’ ‘ we,’ ‘ us,’ etc.?” she asked. 
‘¢ That’s what we call ourselves,” said a bright scholar. 
—Little Chronicle 
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NOTES 


—If a thing is right educationally every 
teacher should stand for it and know that 
every other teacher is also standing for it. 
We all know that teaching is not, correctly 
speaking, a profession; that the cause of 
the unprofessional teaching done in our 
schools is a lack of training and knowledge 
on the part of teachers; that the cause of 
the low standard of preparation for admis- 
sion to the profession is the universally 
low and inadequate compensation; that the 
reason for the low salaries is the non-pro- 
fessional teaching on the one hand and the 
low ideals and indifferent sentiment of the 
public on the other. We know, also, that 
polities of all kinds play havoc with our 
ideals and standards, and that the public 
schools are not costing us one-half as much 
as they ought, and not half as much as we 
can well afford. Last year the total ex- 
pense for maintaining the public schools 
of the United States was $251,686,000— 
$157,110,000 of which went to teachers for 
salaries. Butin the same twelve months 
we spent over $400,000,000 on our army 
and navy in a time of peace, or nearly two 
dollars on the army and navy for every 
dollar spent on public education. 

—Henry G. Williams 


—Public School No. 62,in Hester, Essex, 
and Norfolk Streets, New York, has the 
distinction of being the largest school in 
the world. How long it will retain this 
honor it is not wise to predict. There is a 
seating capacity for more than five thou- 
sand children, and class-rooms for the 
operation of 124 teachers and two princi- 
pals. A peculiarity of the purpose of this 
school, is that it is designed as an experi- 
ment to try the effect of placing a huge 
building for intermediate or grammar 
classes in the center of a number of other 
school buildings. The new school will 
draw the higher pupils from the neighbor- 
ing elementary schools and thereby render 
a large number of rooms available for 
primary study. Itisin the lower classes 
that the tremendous overcrowding exists; 
the higher classes are smaller. In this new 
school, however, nearly all classes will be 
of full size. It may solve the problem of 
part time classes by consolidating the 
higher forms, and thus leaving sittings 
available for the little folks. In this 
new school the boys have one-half and 
the girls the other half of the great build- 
ing. The auditorium for school assembly 
and evening lectures is in the basement. 
It has a seating capacity of 1600, and cost 
over $1,000,000. 





SPINAL OURVATURE OAN BE OURED. 

On another page will be found the adver- 
tisement of the Philo Burt Mfg. Co., 257 
13th St., Jamestown, N. Y. They have 
perfected a natural method for the cure of 
spinal curvature which is almost invariably 
successful. We advise all our readers who 
know of people suffering from this terrible 
complaint to call their attention to this 
announcement. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 41) 


Don't let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*uccc? carcass 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Mem)ership 
good until close of season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 











The right teacher in the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school ; the services of an 
agency prove mutually beneficial. 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855 


3 Fast 14th st. New York JoHn C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 





The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 


TEACH ERS WANTED During the fall and winter months there 


are frequent vacancies which must be 
filled on short notice. Many of them are first class positions. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 
Teachers wanted for good positions in 


’ 
TEACHERS AGENC all parts of the United S:ates. 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a nosition for you. 
An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


W. X. CRIDER _ *s © 6 ROME, NEW YORK 
PACIFI 











9 does the business in the Pacific Northwest. Seventh year. All classes 
Miya of position, Competent teachers wanted, W: ite for 1906 Year B »ok and 


registration blank. B.W Brintnall, Mgr., 523 N.Y. Bik., Seattle,Wash. 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays 








Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 


HIS is the only general teachers’ agency in the South that has fifteen states for its territory. 

Last year it had many more Calls for teachers from each state than it had teachers regis- 

tered. It thus has the advantages of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 
and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu 
tions. Its orders come directly from superintendents, principals, presidents, and boards. Reg- 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. ' 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





COLORED PAPER CUTTING 


Send 25 Cents and Get a Copy 
JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 
Size,6x9 382 Pages 








This new book is by Marra W. STEARNS, a Supervisor of Drawing. She says 
in the preface: ‘The purpose of these picture cuttings is to make it possible for 
children to produce from patterns and colored paper, simple pictorial compositions 
in flat color tones, to be used as illustrations for the accompanying stories or re- 
arranged to suit stories of their own on similar subjects.” 

The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, 
color scheme, etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The 
Feast of the Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, Charles’ Chickens, 
Kate’s Kites, The New Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and 
How Mary Got Her Little Lamb. 

Get it. You will not regret it. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18£E.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 


Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston 


San Francisco Atlanta 











January 


I WisH You a Very Happy aNnp HEtpruL New YEarR! 


The general smile and skepticism over New Year's resolu- 
tions should not prevent our making them, just the same. 
To know what to resolve presupposes thinking and a just 
estimate of our shortcomings—“ taking account of stock” — 
in fact ; and all this is good for everybody, especially Amer- 
ican teachers who live in a whirl. 

There is always a tendency to let down after Christmas 
festivities, and it needs all the tonic of the New Year’s 
fresh beginning to keep us up to normal pitch. Nature’s 
crispness helps us. No other month offers the kind of 
material for nature study that January does. It is wonder, 
beauty, mystery everywhere. Enough to watch the unfold- 
ings from day to day without trying to explain much. I 
found a middle-aged teacher last winter going out of her 
way, one zero cold day, to step on the little ice coverings 
in the road over the holes made by the horses’ feet. The 
crack and crush of every one made her eyes sparkle. 
‘“‘ Nothing brings back my childhood days more than this,” 
she said. I watched her enjoyment and said to myself, I 
hope you are a primary teacher, with that fresh, young 
spirit. You ought to be. Nothing rejuvenates us more 
than to do the things we used to do as children. If the 
principal and teachers could go out and slide, coast, or snow 
ball together, it would do more to drop tension and 
strengthen friendly bonds than all the precepts and good 
advice that could be packed into teachers’ meetings. 
“Lord, keep us all infants,” says Principal Cook of Illinois. 
A prayer, surely, for primary teachers. 


Not “ Merged” or ‘“ United” 

Don’t get confused in the names of Educational Pub- 
lishers. ‘The Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, publishers of Popular Educator and PRIMARY 
EpucaTIon, has not become “ merged” or “ united” with 
any other educational publishers of similar name. It still 
stands alone, maintains its own individuality, and devotes 
its best energies and long experience to tne enrichment of 
the two journals already firmly established in public favor. 





When Due? 


Contributions for the Arbor Day (April) number of this 
paper should be in the editor’s hands January 25. The 
larger part of matter designed for any special number is 
usually received after it has gone to press. Hereafter the 
announcement of the contributor’s date for each number 
will appear on this page. Printing a regular calendar of 
these dates, as a reminder, has failed to accomplish the de- 
sired result. So one notice at a time will be given after 
this. Dates for February and March of this year are 
omitted here, as both papers will have been completed 
before this number is received. ‘“ But I don’t know what I 
want to say so far ahead,” I hear in expostulation. No, it 
is not easy to know, my friend, but that is what making 
papers means. An editor is supposed to carry the atmos- 
phere of each month in the depths of subconsciousness, 
wherever that may be, and to be able to summon it forth at 
pleasure. Projecting oneself into snowy, blowy January 
with the dreamy October sunshine flooding my desk, as it is 
to-day, is not easy, I admit. But Primary Epucation, which 
goes into every civilized country of the globe, is not finished 
and mailed in a day. 





Finger Plays 
Miss Burnham, the skillful kindergartner, will give us six 
Finger Plays this vear, beginning with this number, with 
photographs of the dainty little hands showing just how 
the children are todo it. These have taken time, pains, 
and money and I know you will appreciate them. 
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Editor’s Address 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
The Aurora, Worcester, Mass. 


Programs 


I asked for programs, you remember, in a recent number. 
| have received—three! ‘Two were returned, one is pub- 
lished in this number. It seemed to me, judging from my 
own teaching days, that this matter would appeal to 
teachers. But it seems not. Only “ Teachers’ Invest- 
ments ”’ brings responses. 





Can You? 


I wonder if you can make the little children understand 
the imagery in Miss Long’s illustration in this number, of the 
“ Gateway of the New Year,” with its decayed legend over 
the arch. The verses explain everything, and you may he 
able to show the children the symbolism of “stones” and 
*‘bread.’’ The teacher who succeeds in this must be rich in 
imagination herself and must possess the delicate tact of 
knowing just when the “ psychological moment”’ has come 
to undertake it. The rising sun in the distance points to the 
pathway to find bread, and let us hope that the invisible 
road to the unproductive stones will never be found by their 
tiny feet. After the double decade of child study, it is yet 
an open question how much little children can understand 
allegorical subjects, like this of the Gateway. It seems to 
me that we err oftenest in supposing their capabilities in this 
direction to be greater than they are. But don’t labor or 
force anything to make this particular picture clear. It is 
drawn simply, you see, for reproduction on the blackboard. 





The Three Ships 


that come gracefully sailing into the New Year with the 
“three pretty girls, who could sing, whistle, and play the 
violin,” will please the little ones (and teachers, too?). The 
verses may not be as familiar as most nonsense rhymes, but 
their catchy, rhythmic reiteration will make them welcome. 
Miss Long has made these ships with a few sweeps of the 
pen, that Mr. Whitney’s disciples with the crayons can 
follow them easily. 

The full-page drawing is for language work. A good deal 
of imagination is called for in these January drawings, but it 
is a faculty never half enough cultivated in teaching. We 
are always in danger of getting too matter-of-fact, you know. 





Health Lessons 


Do take hold of these lessons beginning with this month 
with a determination. You know, teachers, how you are 
tempted to ignore them. Miss Jollie has made them just as 
inviting as they can be made. But though the way may be 
made flowery, it is work and real benefit to the children that 
must be kept in mind. 





Keep This in Mind 
Every contributor must put her name somewhere on the 
article she sends. It may be accepted, and the name put 
in the Address Book. But when the contribution is taken 
up for publication and no name is attached, it is not always 
easy to connect it with the right name. Articles are some- 
times printed without names for this reason. 





What did George Eliot mean when she said, “You must 
love your work and not be always looking over the edge 
of it”? 





Will the writers of T. I. S. and SARAH’s TEACHERS send name and 
address to editor? Names not on manuscripts, hence ——., 
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For Plans for 
January and February 
Get 
WHEN FIRST 
WE GO 


TO SCHOOL 
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Teachers in the primary grades will con- 
sider this book a boon. It is brimming 
over with the spirit of the primary school 
and full of suggestions as to what to do 
The contents are arranged in months and 
for each month are definite suggestions 
as to ways and means of interesting the 
children, — PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Fully Illustrated 


Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 


DURING 
THE WINTER TERM 
READ 


That Charming Story of 
Children in Arctic Regions 


THE CHILDREN 
OF THE COLD 


By LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


All boys and girls old enough to distin- 
guish between different races of men will 
enjoy the vivid account of the games, 
toys and manner of life of the little 
Eskimos, who seem, their climatic limita- 
tions considered, to have much the same 
tendencies as children of other lands. 
Here one may learn where and how the “V 
live, how their homes are built, what are 
their playthings, how they make sleds 
and coast on them, how the dogs are fed, 
what they have in place of candy, their 
work, hunting and fishing, how their 
clothes are made, and much about their 
Sports and exercises of skill and strength. 

— Nation. 





Educational Publishing Company 
New York 


Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 


NOTES 


—Brookline and Arlington (Mass. ) 


salaries in proportion to their 


» pay 
the best 
population of any towns in New England. 

-The Board of Kansas 
City, Mo., recently decided to enforce the 
law prohibiting children under the age of 
six years from attending school. The law 
a number of 
years but has never been enforced. 


Education of 


has been in existence for 


—The Board of Education of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, recently decided that a teacher 
in the public schools has the power to 
expel a pupil who persists in being disobe- 
dient. The matter arose from the expul- 
sion of a refractory scholar by an irate 
instructor. 


— Lady teachers are in great demand at 
Grand Forks, N. D. If they are very suc- 
cessful they cannot be retained longer than 
one year, as they are soon married to some 
banker or real 
farmer. 


estate 
resign before the 


man or wealthy 


Some term of 
school closes. 


THE “ORIENTAL LIMITED” 


Train of the Great Northern Railway 
Between St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Puget Sound Points 

This new train has been aptly named. 
Travelers of this progressive age demand 
the highest degree of comfort when they 
are contemplating to undertake a journey, 
and especially a journey of considerable 
length. In the placing in service of the 
‘* Oriental Limited,” the Great Northern 
Railway has achieved a distinctive success 
in the excellence, ease, and elegance of 
this regal train. If a man is making : 
journey for purely business reasons, he 
wants comfort. The ‘‘ Oriental Limited ” 
lands him at his journey’s end with a 
pleasant memory lingering in his mind of 
the comfort which has been provided for 
him. All the conveniences of a modern, 
up-to-date hotel, all the comforts of home, 
the privacy of a club, are at his command. 
Instead of dreading a long journey, he 
looks forward to it with pleasurable anti- 
cipation. To the tourist the same applies. 
The delightful surroundings of this train, 
the opportunities for enjoying the passing 
make the ‘‘ Oriental Lim- 
ited” the train that pleases. 


scenery en route 








A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a seri@s of twenty les- 
80ns In organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented, 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common school 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself, 

Business, Shorthand, Ty pewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence cuurses. Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 





ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 






































WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT 
Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is a Course 
Arithmetic loology Algebra 
Elementary Algebra Physics rhs try 
Seothecning u 2 History Ho rite English 
Piane Geometry Civil Soperument Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Grammar First Year Late 
Composition Ped: edapegic Physics 
Rhetoric Paychorogy my 
4 Ancient History 
, COMMERCIAL DEPT ee oe ae ee 
Physical - —_— SPECIAL COURSES 
Business 
Sten Shortnand Papemee, 
Typewriting Primary Methods 
ee 
Address. 


Primary Education 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 



























‘NEW MEMORY GEMS--10c 


Systematized book of 500 se- 
lections carefully chosen for ¥ 
| memorizing. Indispensable to 
teachers and ocnalens. Rec- 
t ommended by Educators. 


Send 1oc—stamps or coin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
| 314 N. 11th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel 

More than two years of work sys/emacized to meet the needs 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations le ading to accuracy, self-reliance 
+tudy. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. 


leading Educators who have tested it. 
People and Teachers. 


the price of the beok. 


Endorsed by 
of the Little 
and love for the 
Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth 


* Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.’—City Superintendent. 


“* Every primary teacher will find it belpful, no matter what method 1s being used.” 


Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. 


Copies can be obtained directly from the 
Address EMILY BENTON PAGE 


—A primary teacher. 
author. 


, Groton, Tompkins County, New York. 





HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of : 


printed pages, 


x28 ¢ losely 


bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing ali the Uniform Teach- 


ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 


23 branches in all, 


about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. 


Price, $1.50, but if you will mention 


POPULAR EpvucaTor, we will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will also 
include a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Pathfinder, 


of Washington, D. C., published weekly. 
other state as in Ohio. Address 


The Examination Book is just as good in any 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 
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A New Year 


There’s a New Year coming, coming 
Out of some beautiful sphere ; 
His baby eyes bright 
With hope and delight, 
We welcome you, Happy New Year! 
—Lucy Larcom 





Six Jolly Little Eskimo 
(Recitation) 
‘Six jolly little Eskimo 
Lived in the land of ice and snow ; 
They played with their ivory dolls all night 
In a stuffy igloo, with a smoky oil light. 
I wouldn’t live in a smoky igloo, 
Would you? 


“They dressed in sealskin from head to heel. 
I wonder how such a suit would feel ! 
They chewed their blubber and smacked their lips, 
And wiggled their toes and finger-tips ; 
But I wouldn’t like such food to chew, 
Would you?” 
—Charles Keeler 


Which? 
E. L. Brown 
(Recitation for a boy) 
Father says, “‘ Remember, my boy, 
Don’t idle your time away, 


I look to you and only you, 
To take my place some day.”’ 


Uncle Jack says, “ You must study hard, 
You know, if you would thrive, 

I want you to be a lawyer great, 
3efore you are twenty-five.” 


Mother says, ‘‘ Remember, now, 
Don’t waste your time in play, 

I want to see you a minister, 
And a royal one some day.” 


Uncle John says in a serious way, 
“A doctor you shall be 

And ‘some fine day, my lad, 
You'll be practicing with me.” 


And my big brother comes along, 
And says, “ Improve your time, 
I want you to be a surveyor 
And do your work up prime !” 


Aunt Lou says, “‘ When you’re a man, 
You'll be a farmer bold, 

And plow and sow, and reap and mow, 
Nor mind the heat and cold.” 


Now, / want to be a sailor, 

And sail the wide blue sea! 
But what about my people 

Who expect so much from me? 


To be a merchant, minister, 
Lawyer and doctor, too, 

A farmer and surveyor, 
Seems a great deal to do! 


I’m afraid I'll disappoint them, 
For how can just ove man, 

Expect to shine in everything, 
That all his friends may plan? 


So I believe I'll be a sailor, 
And own a ship some day 
And travel all around the world, 
And be a captain gay ! 
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If anyone would like to sail 
With me away ! away ! 

Lose no time. Send in your names. 
I’ll sail the next fair day ! 





The Clever Kittens 


(Recitation for four little girls who can be taught the bits of French, 
German and Irish given here) 
‘“¢ My cat speaks French,” said little Jeanne, 

** As plainly as can be ; 

Says ‘s’il vous plait’ ( that’s ‘if you please’), 
And thanks me with ‘ merci !’ 

I know, because I understand 
Each word she says to me.”’ 


“And mine speaks German,” with a nod, 
Said Lisa from the Rhine ; 
‘Says ‘ bitte’ when she wants a drink, 
And ‘ja’ of course and ‘ nein’ ; 
I wouldn't have a cat that spoke 
A different tongue from mine !”’ 


“ That’s thrue for you!” sweet Nora said, 
With merry look demure ; 
“Me own shpakes Oirish! Whin I set 
A saucer on the flure 
An’ ask her would she like some milk, 
The darlint tells me ‘ Shure!” 


I met those kittens afterward, 
No matter where nor how: 

I listened well to what they said— 
Would you believe it now, 

They spoke in English, every one, 
And all they said was “ Maiow !” 


— Woman's Home Companion 


Lightly Laugh, Lightly Talk 
Tune: ‘* Lightly Row” 
ADELAIDE GriGGs 
Lightly laugh, lightly talk, 
In the school-room, or at play, 
Lightly laugh, lightly talk, 
All the long, long day. 
Voices harsh grate on the ear, 
We can hear you, never fear 
Lightly laugh, lightly talk, 
All the long, long day. 


Lightly laugh, lightly talk, 

In the home and on the way, 
Lightly laugh, lightly talk, 

All the long, long day. 
Voices sweet will cheer the heart, 
You must try to do your part, 
Lightly laugh, lightly talk, 

All the long, long day. ° 





A PALE-FACED GIRL 
wants more red in her blood. If subject to 
dizziness, fainting and shortness of br-ath on 
slight exertion, no doubt remains. Your doctor 
will confirm this.. Her food is not nourishing 
her; she needs a change. ‘The best change and 
the best nourishment she can get is Scotts 
Emulsion. Her food soon has the upper hand; 
her blood is enriched; her color returns. We 
never yet heard of a pale-faced girl who didnt 
get new strength, new vigor and new color from 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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NOTES 


The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Indiaua has recently issued 
a bulletin which bears upon the question of 
teachers’ salaries. He says: 

«Tt is conceded that the pay of teachers 
is not commensurate with the dignity of 
the profession and the work required. 
The average annual salaries for all teachers 
in all schools is about $440 each. The 
United States Bureau of Labor gives the 
average expenditures for each family in 
the North Central States in 1901 as $785.95 
for all purposes and as $321.60 for food 
alone From this it will be seen that 
teachers are not making average living 
wages. The fact that men are leaving the 
profession and that it is becoming a wo- 
man’s calling has something to do with the 
salaries. It is not a question of whether 
or not the pay of women should be equal 
that of men. For equal service, of course, 
it should. But public opinion, the law of 
supply and demand and other economic 
problems have entered into this question of 
teachers’ salaries. It is trne that the more 
men that are retained and the higher sala- 
ries paid to them the better are the salaries 
of both men and women. It is true that in 
systems where few men are employed the 
salaries of women are perceptibly lower 
than the salaries of women where men are 
more numerous.” 

The superintendent estimates that the 
annual per capita expenditure for alcohol 
and iobacco in this country is $29, while 
that for all forms of education is $3.50. 


THE SPIRIT OF WINTER. 

The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known in many different ways 
—sometimes by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows, and sometimes by driv- 
ing winds and blinding storms. To many 
people it seems to take a delight in making 
bad things worse, for rheumatism twists 
harder, twinges sharper, catarrh becomes 
more annoying, and the many symptoms 
of scrofula are developed and aggravated. 
There is not much poetry in this, but there 
is truth, and it is a wonder that more people 
(lon’t get rid of these ailments. The medi- 
cine that cures them—Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
—is easily obtained and there is abundant 
proof that its cures are radical and perma- 
nent. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH FOR OUBAN 


TOURISTS 
Contract has just been closed for wire- 
less telegraph service on the Munson Line 
Steamship Prince Geerge during — this 


Winter's tourist season, this boat plying 
between Mobile and Havana in connection 
With the Havana Limited Train of the 
Chicago & Alton and Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
ways between Chicago and St. Louis and 
Mobile. The wireless telegraph will keep 
Passengers at all times in communication 
With the United States and Cuba. This 
exclusive advantage of the Chicago & Alton 
and Mobile & Ohio service is partly due to 
the fact that the Chicago & Alton has 
found that wireless telegraphy proved 


practical when applied to its Alton Limited 
trains, 









STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
BY SAMUEL FALLOWS 


FLAG 


Just the Book you need to teach Patriotism 


Use it for Special Days— Washington’s Birthday, etc. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


228 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


717 Market Street 
San Francisco 


Austell Building 
Atlanta 


CONTINUOUS READERS 


10¢ A Good Time to Commence 10¢ 








; Gulliver's Travels fs 
Bong te = 
{ttle People of Lilliput 5 








JOHN RUSKIN 




















Crades Ill and IV 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River 
Grimm’s Household Tales 
Sewell’s Black Beauty 
Mulock’s Little Lame Prince 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little People 
of Lilliput 
Crades IV and V 
Ewing’s Jackanapes 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the Giants 


For All Crades 
Waterman's Graded Memory Selections 
Selected and Graded to suit the needs of each year from the rst to the 8th. 


“The best selections I have ever seen.” — Supt. PARLIN, Quincy, Mass. 





While it would be too much to say—and probably too good news to expect—that the days of the 
snippety Xeader are over, it is nevertheless, a healthy sign of the book world that there should be an 
increasing supply of excellent continuous Xeaders to meet a dewand that is increasing in ever greater 
ratio, We, therefore, welcome these little books, both for what they are and for what they indicate. 
Their cheapness is evident, their fitness who shall question? They have already secured their places 
in the great world of literature, and are unassailable by any mere critic. 


. From the point of view of 
the school, they are also unassailable.—Zducational News. 


Manila Binding, 10 Cents. Full Cloth, 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


228 Wabash Avenue 


717 Market Street 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


Austell Building 
Atlanta 
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The Japanee and Me Jack Frost 
I’m sure I shouldn't like to be : , : 
The funny little Japanee, Somebody's been in the garden, 
Who lives across the world from me. Nipping the blossoms fair: 
| think ’twould not be very nice All the green leaves are blackened ; 
To eat, with little sticks, some rice, Who do you think was there ? 
And never taste a plum-cake slice. 
The world is round, I’ve heard it said : Somebody's been in the forest, 
/fe must be standing on his head ! Cracki : he ches | : 
How does he ever stay in bed ? rac Ing’ the C destnut burrs , 

. | Who is it dropping the chestnuts 

And now I think you will agree Wh ; li sht saad - ac? 
It’s better far myself to be enever a lig wind stirs: 


Than any little Japanee. —Child-Garden 
—Ada Taylor Dawes enone 


Winter A Wonderful Weaver 


Old Winter comes forth in his robe of There's a wonderful weaver 
white: High up in the air, 
Ile sends the sweet flowers far out of And he weaves a white mantle 
sieht: For cold earth to wear. 
He robs the trees of their green leaves With the wind for his shuttle, 
bright, And the cloud for his loom, 
And freezes the pond and river. How he weaves, how he weaves, 


In the light, in the gloom. 
He has spoiled the butterfly’s pretty vest, 


And ordered the birds not to build their Oh, with finest of laces, 
nests, He decks bush and tree; 
And banished the frog to a four months’ On the bare flinty meadows 
rest, A cover lays he. 
And makes all the children shiver. Chen a quaint Cap he places 
On pillar and post, 
Yet he does some good with his icy tread, And he changes the pump 
lor he keeps the corn seeds warm in lo a grim, silent ghost. 
their bed; 
He dries up the damp which the rain has But this wonderful weaver 
spread, Grows weary at last; 
And renders the air more healthy. And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast. 
We like the spring with its fine fresh air; Then the sun peeps abroad 
We like the summer with flowers so fair; On the work that is done, 
We like the fruits we in autumn share, And he smiles: “ I'll unravel 
And we like, too, old Winter's greeting. It all, just for fun. 
— Sel. —George Cooper, in School Moderator 








Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


b | 4 y 
y, (Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 
iG Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 


active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 








40 ‘ SN >» : 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
oe gE by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. — Prepared only 5 56 W. asth Street, 
for cold in the head, sore throat, 
ant a contain cocaine, morphine, nor by « New York City. 


tion. By mail, 50 cents. ' 
aa of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOOIA- 
TION 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Educational Association authorizes the an- 
nouncement that the Forty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation will be held in San Francisco, Cal., 
July 9-13, 1906. 

The lines of the Transcontinental Passen- 


ver Association have authorized a rate of |’ 


one lowest first-class limited fare for the 
round trip, plus $2.00 N. E. A. membership 
fee, via direct routes: this provides for 
voing one route and returning another. 
For tickets routed via Portland, Ore., in 
one direction the rate will be $12.50 higher. 

The dates of the sale will extend from 
June 25 to July 7, and the return limit will 
be September 15. 

Stop-overs will be allowed west of the 
Missouri River and St. Paul on both the 
voing and return trips. 

Steps will be taken immediately to secure 
the concurrence of the lines of all railway 
passenger associations in the action of the 
Transcontinental Association and the ex- 
tension of the usual rates to all parts of the 
United States. 

The teachers of California and the citi- 
zens of San Francisco are deeply interested 
in the next convention. They unite in ex- 
pressing the most confident assurances of 
characteristic California hospitality in the 
reception and entertainment of the mem- 
bers, and of the most liberal co-operation 
in all matters essential to making the con- 
vention successful. 

A permanent organization of committees 
to prepare for the convention and to care 
for the interests of the Association will 
soon be completed and announced in a 
special circular. 

It is believed that the decision of the 
Executive Committee will be approved, not 
only by the members of the Association, 
but also by teachers generally who wish to 
visit the Pacific coast under exceptionally 
favorable conditions. 


Meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendeuce 


As has already been announced, the De- 
partment of Superintendence will hold its 
next mevcting in Louisville, Ky., Feb. 27 
and 28 and March 1. Supt. John W. Carr, 
President of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, is formulating the program 
which it is expected will be issued in a 
special circular early in December. In 
addition to the regular program, the fol- 
lowing round tables have already been de- 
cided upon: 


1 Round table of city superintendents 
of the larger cities, led by Dr. Ida Bender, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 


2 Round table of city superintendents 


of the intermediate and smaller cities, led 
by Dr. J. H. Phillips, of Birmingham, Ala. 


3 Round table of state and county 
superintendents (leader to be supplied). 

4 Round table on reformed spelling 
(leader to be supplied). 

The Seelbach Hotel has been selected as 
headquarters for the Department. Reser- 
vations can be made by written application 
to Supt. E. H. Mark, Chairman of the 
General Committee of Arrangements. 


The railroad rate of one and one-third 
fare for the round trip, on the certificate 
plan, has been granted for the meeting in 
Louisville by the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation and the Western Passenger Associ- 
ation, and will doubtless be granted by all 
other associations. ; 


The Volume of the proceedings of the 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Meeting is 
hearing completion, and with the three 
special reports published by the Associa- 
Hon this year, will be ready for distribution 
early next month, 


Jan. 6. JOAN OF ARC 

Read Joan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Stencil of Joan of Are, 5 cents. 


Jan. 7. GENERAL PUTNAM 

Read Story of Putnam, No. 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Stencil of ‘* Minute Men.” 


Jan. 17. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, Autobiography of Franklin, 10 
cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencil of Franklin, 5 
cents. 


Jan. 18. WEBSTER 

Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, from Webster’s Bunker Hill Ora- 
tions. Ten Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Webster, 5 cents. 


Jan. 19. JAMES WATT 

Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five 
Yent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Locomotive, 5 cents. 


Jan. 21. FREMONT 


Read Story of Fremont and Carson, No. 
100 Five Cent Classic. 


Jan. 27. MOZART 
Read Story of Mozart, 10 cents. 
Get Stencil of Mozart, 5 cents. 


Feb. 7. CHARLES DICKENS 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


Feb. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 11. DANIEL BOONE 
Read Story of Boone, No. 98, Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 

Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Log 
Cabin, 10 cents; Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 
cents, Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 





Chicago New York 
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Feb. 22. WASHINGTON 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 
Five Cent Classic. 


Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 
5 cents. 

Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 

Martha Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents. 

Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, Lic. 

Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 

American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


Feb. 27. LONGFELLOW 

Read Story of Longfellow, No. 8 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 
and 126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 
5 cents; Puritan Maiden, 10 cents; May- 
flower, 10 cents. 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cts. 

Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 

Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 


18 x 24 inches. 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 


Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 
Forest Scene, 24 x 36 iuches. 
“At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 inset. Price, 50 cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents; U. S. Coat of Arms, 
10 cents. Badge of G. A. R, 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


717 Market Street 
San Francisco 


Austell Building 
Atlanta 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

THE QUESTION OF OUR SPEECH. 

THE LESSON OF BALzac. 

By Henry James. 

The author addressed the graduating 
class at Bryn Mawr College upon ‘ The 
Question of Our Speech.” It is a plain, 
practical, consideration of the 
common errors in our everyday speech. 
Our national use of vocal sound is slovenly, 
he says. The pronunciations, ‘ fatherr” 
and ‘‘motherr,” and ‘*mommer” and ‘‘pop- 
per,” and similar errors, are condemned, as 
illustrating our loss of the power to emulate 
the clearness of the vowel-cutting in the 
French word. <A better theme could hardly 
be selected for a lecture to young ladies 
going out into the world to mingle in and 
constitute cultivated society. 

The lecture, ‘‘ The Lesson of Balzac,” 
was delivered before the Contemporary 
Club of Philadelphia. It is a close analysis 
of the elements of character and the arts 
of composition that made the great nov- 
elist. Both lectures are in one volume. 


sensible 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 

WILDEKNESS 
Schwartz. 234 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Another animal book containing the 
story of sixteen wilderness babies. These 
stories are not dry histories dealing with 
scientific descriptions, but fresh scenes, so 
to speak, right out of the daily lives of 
these mammal creatures. They seem to be 
living human lives almost, in the way the 
author has shown their natural feelings, so 
like those of human children. Boys must 
keenly enjoy these revelations of animal 
life and must feel enough of kinship to 
treat them kindly when occasion offers. 
For this reason, if no other, such books 
are wholesome for children. There are 
fifteen full page illustrations, showing 
each animal in its native surroundings. 
This author is especially gifted in writing 
fo. children, and it is to be hoped she wil! 
find .gore of the wilderness people to talk 
about. 


BaBies. By Julia Augusta 


DODGE's GEOGRAPHY BY GRADES. Book 
[.—Home Geography and World Relations. 
By Richard Elwood Dodge. Part I., Home 
Geography. Part II., World Relations. 

This volume is for beginners in geogra- 
phy. The child in the home is first con- 
sidered. It has been the author’s purpose 
to so relate facts and principles that the 
pupil will pass unconsciously, without a 
break, from one thought to the next. He 
is also brought to see the relation of each 
individual to the wor!d as a whole and that 
there is a connection between the home in- 
dustries of which he knows and the trade 
industries of the whole world. The illus- 
trations are abundant, fine in quality, and 
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carry along the text step by step. It al- 
most seems as if the child could grasp the 
meaning of the book by the pictures alone. 
There is also a page of Suggestions for 
Collateral Reading for the Teacher. Three 
books follow in this grade series. The 
amount of care, knowledge, and pains- 
taking which have entered into the prepar- 
ation of these books can scarcely be es- 
timated. 

THE 

Our HOLIDAYS. 
olas. 

Another volume of stories that originally 
appeared in St. Nicholas and as valuable 
and attractive as those preceding it. 
These stories concern our holidays from 
Hallowe'en to Fourth of July, and include 
Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
Whitman’s ‘*O, Captain,” and ‘‘ How a 
President is Inaugurated.” All of these 
things are of worth to young people, and 
prepared in this brief, interesting manner 
will be enjoyed and preserved. The spirit 
and meaning of each holiday is manifest in 
every selection and the moral effect will be 
to make the young people understand that 
a holiday is something more than a * day 
off” from regular duties. The illustrations 
are a prominent feature of this volume. 
Lincoln, Longfellow, and Whittier’s full- 
page portraits are the 
Teachers of children in the grammar 
grades who are taking up United States 
History for the first time will find this 
book a helpful supplement to their work. 


CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
Retold from «St. Nich- 


among number. 


A. FLANAGAN & CO., CHICAGO 

Tuk YOUNG FOuks’ Book or ETIQuerte. 
By Caroline S. Griffin. 

A little book of eighty pages made up of 
instructions as to the right way to do the 
common things of life. It would not only 
be a good thing for every child to know 
these things, but the conduct of grown-ups 
would be greatly improved by keeping them 
in mind. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 

Worpb STrupiers. 

Primary Book. By Edwin S. Sheppe. 

To enable the beginner to recognize 
readily and to pronounce accurately the 
various words found in ordinary readers, 
and to teach the spelling and meaning of 
these words is the purpose of this book. 
Phonic drill-lists are given to assist the 
child in recognizing ordinary words un- 
aided. Whatever may be the opinion of 
the author’s strong emphasis of the use of 
phonics in spelling, it is certain that any 
teacher who follows the plan of this book 
to the end will send out a class of intelli- 
gent spellers. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 
DOLLY’s 
reys. 
This attractive little book will rejoice 
the children. The Plays are described by 
Dolly herself. There are more than twenty 
full-page, brilliantly colored pictures, 
showing scenes and situations that ilius- 
trate the descriptions of how these plays 
are carried on. Children are instinctively 
dramatic and the plan, casts, and detail of 
these theatricals are amusing and enjoy- 
able. 


THEATRICALS. By Gwyn Jeft- 


Jan., 1906 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 

AN Ear AND EYE SPELLING Book. By 
Albert R. Sabin. 

The author announces this as a book on 
word-study for the primary grades and in- 
cludes spelling. The lesson begins with 
the words and syllables that the eye sees 
when the ear hears. Wholly oral spelling 
in the first grade is advocated. Woris 
taken from the reading lesson handicap the 
pupil, says the author, because they do not 
rhyme and make no appeal to the law of 
association. The 240 words, as grouped 
in the first eight lessons of this book, 
make thirty-one appeals to the memory, 
and with the completion of twenty-one 
lessons, the pupil knows 630 words. The 
book is evidently out of the common, and 
the test of its correctness will be its use in 
the schools. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 

SHORT STORIES FROM AMERICAN Hisvory. 
(Blaisdell’s Historical Series.) By Albert 
F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 

This volume of 129 pazes is intended for 
a supplemeutary reader in fourth and tifth 
grades. 
up its 


Eighteen historical stories make 
contents. They are based on the 
events which took place in the first two 
hundred years of our national history. 
They are full of the spirit of the times and 
will give the children a truer idea of the 
life of that period than can be obtained 
from any text-book, and for that reason 
the book will fit admirably into formal 
history teaching. The illustrations are 
vivid with life and full of historical scenes. 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, NEW YORK 

THe TIME or Day ai 
WORLD al 


ANY PLACE IN THE 
A GLANCE, 

This is a pasteboard card (7 x 9 inches 
showing how to ascertain the time of day 
at any place by means of a movable hou: 
card. An ingenious arrangement by Dr 
J. F. B. Cordeiro, U.S. N., which would 
be of interest in any school-room. Chil- 
dren would delight to carry out the plan 
and compare the time of day of different 
localities. 


LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGU 

WEBSTER’S MODERN DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Edition. 

This is truly a miniature dictionary. 
But, small as it is, it contains more than 
25,000 words and definitions. [t will be of 
great convenience to traveling people who 
can tuck it away in any small place fo 
reference. The type is clear 
and there are pages of illustrations. 


lHE 


Elementary School 


convenient 





Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
should properly perforin their functions. 
When they don’t, what lameness of the 
side and back, what yellowness of the 


skin, what constipation, bad taste in 
the mouth, sick headache, pimples and 
blotches, and loss of courage, tell the 
story. The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the 
proper performance of their functions, 
and cures all their ordinary ailments. 
Take it. 





